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Editor's Corner 


a ee OR 


While ballots 
™ will he accepted by 
the Elections Com 
mittee until July 
15, it is the hope ot 
all ARA officials 
that you will not 
wait until the last 
minute to attend to 
the important busi 
ness of voting. Th 
ballot in this issue 


i ApuLT LEADER 

SHIP is the only 
one which you will receive. Tear it out 
now; read the biographical sketches ot 
the candidates elsewhere in these pages; 
ind vote 


\gain I think we have a balanced 1s 
sue in terms of the general interests ot 
our membership. Because we try to serve 
both volunteers and professionals, in a 
wide range of adult education programs, 
our material is varied in subject and 
depth. This understandably at times fails 
to satisfy individual readers; for that, | 
am sorry. 

Remember that you have a standing 
invitation to submit manuscripts that you 
think would be of interest to our group 
We have no funds to pay for your efforts, 
but all adult educators will appreciate 


your sharing of your knowledge 


Nicnoias P. Mrrcneni 


+f ™ 
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1 was rather piqued by Mr. Jacobs’ 
letter on the inside cover page of the 
April Apuit L&apersHip. Perhaps that 
is the reason this particular issue appealed 
to me so strongly. I haven't quite finished 
with the “Urban Report” or “Aging 
With a Future,” but everything else in 
the issue thus far has really “rung the 
bell 7 

| have personally received from the 
\pril issue interest, stimulation, and a 
good deal of practical help, as well as 
many ideas to pass along to and discuss 
with my staff 

Thank you for the excellent job as 
editor of ApuLT LEADERSHIP, and sincere 
appreciation as one AEA member for 
the great amount of volunteer time and 
effort you must be giving to this project 

MyrtLe F. Biack, Pu.D., 
Director of Adult Education, 
The Mott Program, 
Flint, Mich. 
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[ think the April issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP particularly informative and 
the full back cover giving the place and 
the time of the Assembly is fine 


Foster PARMELEE, 


New York City 


Ambrose Caliver 
\ MODEST, SOFT-SPOKEN man in an 


unpretentious Washington _ office 
probably has more to say than any- 
one else about the future of adult 
education in this country. For Dr. 
\mbrose Caliver, chief of the Adult 
Kducation Section of the U. S. Office 
of Education (and also president 
elect of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation), the position presents an- 
other big challenge in a life that has 
been filled with challenges—and suc 
Cesses. 

Dr. Caliver has spent thirty vears 
in the Office of Education. He is the 
first to hold his present position, be- 
ing assigned to it when the Office 
formed a special section on adult ed- 
ucation in 1955. For twenty-five 
vears prior, he was in charge of pro 
grams for Negro education—again 
the first to be given sole responsi 
bility for this work. 

In those days the time was not yet 
considered ripe for desegregation. 
Efforts of the Office of Education 
and other groups were aimed at 
equalization of separate facilities for 
whites and Negroes. In his research, 
Dr. Caliver compiled a vast array of 
data which vividly portrayed in- 
equalities in education for Negroes. 
The result of much of his work was 
reported at national conferences on 
Negro education, on a series of radio 
shows on the Negro in America, and 
in articles and books. It was also 
used as a basis for the 1954 Su- 
preme Court desegregation ruling. 

Such pioneering was hardly new 
to Dr. Caliver. The son of poor Vir- 
ginia farmers (his father died before 
he was born) he had to fight his way 
up all his life—but determination is 
one of Dr. Caliver’s outstanding 
characteristics. 

Once he makes a decision he fol- 
lows through regardless of the effort 
involved. “There hasn’t been a sin- 
gle major idea I’ve had that | 
haven't been able to implement—if 
not wholly, at least partially,” ad- 
mits Dr. Caliver with candid pride, 


KENNEDY INVITED 

President John F. Kennedy has been invited to participate in 
the banquet of the annual conference to be held in Washington in 
November, and it is hoped that his busy schedule will permit him 
to be with us. All adult educators who can possibly get to Washing- 
ton will naturally wish to be there to welcome the Chief Executive. 


“though it’s taken as long as ten 
vears to get some of the things 
done.” 

Dr. Caliver received a bachelor’s 
degree from Knoxville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege and then attended Tuskegee In- 
stitute, where he met George Wash- 
ington Carver. The two remained 
close friends until Dr. Carver’s 
death in 1943. Dr. Caliver received 
his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and his doctor- 
ate from Columbia Teachers College. 
He taught in and administered Ne- 
gro high schools in Tennessee and 
Texas before going to Fisk Univers- 
ity in Nashville in 1917. Dr. Caliver 
spent thirteen years at Fisk, as in- 
structor, director of the summer 
school, and finally dean of the Uni- 
versity (first Negro to hold that 
position) before taking on the chal- 
lenging assignment in Washington. 

Dr. Caliver has formed some defi- 
nite views on education in his sixty- 
seven years. He believes that educa- 
tion is not an end in itself but the 
process by which we develop our- 
selves and achieve our individual 
goals, and that this is just as true for 
adults as for children. “Adults con- 
tinue to grow as long as they live; 
they grow well and fruitfully in di- 
rect relation to the extent that edu- 
cation is applied in their lives.” 

A big problem Dr. Caliver finds 
in adult education is its status of 
step-child. ““We hope to change this 
so that education-throughout-life will 
be considered essential for these 
changing times.” Dr. Caliver’s goal 
is to make adult education a fourth 
area of the educational enterprise, 
sharing equal status with element- 
ary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. Right now he’s concerned with 
the more immediate goal of bringing 
some kind of order out of what he 
describes as the “amorphous” field 
of adult education. 

From April 1961, Overview, Archibald 
Shaw, Editor. Published monthly by the 


Buttenheim Publishing Corporation, 470 
Park Ave. New York 16, New York. 
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AEA BALLOT, 1961 


(For biographies of candidates, see page 15) 


This ballot must be RECEIVED NO LATER THAN JULY 15, 1961 to be counted 


VOTE TODAY! 


1. Vote for one candidate for each of these three posts: 
(a) PRESIDENT-ELECT (b) VICE-PRESIDENT (c) SECRETARY 
[| Clarence Jayne (] Arthur P. (Jack) Crabtree [-} Eleanor Emerson 
[] Robert E. Sharer []} Robert M. Smith (| Frank McCallister 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE posts—vote for one candidate from your region only: 

(a) REGION 3 (Pennsylvania and New Jersey) (b) REGION 5 (Miss., Ala., Ga., Fla., and Puerto Rico) 
[|] Emery Bacon (] Lee Gallman 

[] Hugh Pyle [] George W. Porter 


(c) REGION 7 (Tex. and La.) (d) REGION 12 (la., Minn., N. D., (e) REGION 14 (Nev., Cal., Ariz., 
[} Rabbi Leo A. Bergman S. D., and Neb.) and Hawaii) 


CJ. H. Jones, Jr [| Michel Beilis C) James R. Hartley 
(} Glenn E. Holmes C) Roy C. Rice 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE—all members vote for five: 

Mrs. Henry Lester Smith C] Mrs. Ethel K. Greene 
Miss Helen M. Feeney (_] Edward Linzer 
George A. Beebe (] John Mulholland 
Msgr. Francis W. Carney [] Rev. J. Blaine Fister 
Dr. Ralph R. Reuter (] Mrs. William Andrews 


DIRECTIONS AND CERTIFICATIONS 


All AEA members are entitled to vote in the annual election for (1) national officers (President-elect, Vice- 
president, and Secretary), (2) the Executive Committee post from the region, if the post be vacant, and (3) five 
at-large members of the Delegate Assembly. THIS IS YOUR OFFICIAL BALLOT, arranged as a self-mailer 
Please detach, fold as directed with the candidates’ names INSIDE, seal with a bit of tape, affix a 4¢ stamp, 
and mail directly to the Chairman of the Elections Committee (see other side). 


BALLOTS MUST BE RECEIVED NO LATER THAN JULY 15 TO BE COUNTED. VOTE TODAY! 


Certification. By signing the “return address” section on the back of this sheet, I certify that I am an AEA 
member in good standing and am entitled to vote in the 1961 election, and that this is the only ballot I am 
submitting. 
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How Do We Become 


A Learning Society? 


PREFACE 
By JOHN W. GARDNER 
President, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York 


When I was asked to prepare an essay 
on national goals in education for the 
President's Commission on National 
Goals, I sought help from the ablest men 
I knew. In each sector of the field of edu- 
cation, I looked for a man who combined 
a scholarly grasp of substantive matters 
with a statesmanlike approach to objec- 
tives. The man I turned to in the field of 
adult education was Cyril Houle. 

In response to my request, Professor 
Houle prepared the piece published here. 
{ am delighted that it is being made avail- 
able to a wider audience. 

In my own essay * I said, “If we really 
believe in individual fulfillment, our con- 
cern for education will reach far beyond 
the formal system. We shall expect people 
to continue to learn and grow in and out 
of school, in every possible circumstance, 
and at every stage of their lives.” Pro- 
fessor Houle’s paper suggests some of the 
objectives toward which we must move 
if we are to make that dream a reality. 


, conscious efforts of adults 
to learn have, throughout history, 
been a necessary preface and ac- 
companiment to individual and 
social progress. These efforts have 
such a universal quality in the ex- 
perience of mankind that they seem 
a familiar part of our culture. But 
adult education is one of those fields 
of human activity, like health, wel- 
fare, and recreation, which our high- 
ly developed society has chosen to 
extend and systematize. People have 
always learned, just as people have 
always tried to stay well, to be 

* “National Goals in Education” in Goals 
for Americans, The Report of The President's 


Commission on National Goals, pp. 81-100. 
Prentice Hall, 1960. 


One of today's foremost authorities in the 
field, Cyru, O. Hours of the University 
of Chicago needs no introduction to adult 
edacators. Here he challenges us for the 
future in a way both inspirational and 


realistic. 


charitable, and to have fun. Modern 
times, however, require the expan- 
sion and systematization of such 
basic human activities. The capacity 
of adults to learn has become clear 
and the need for such learning has 
become stark. What used to be an 
individually chosen, — self-directed, 
and sporadic act of the individual 
has been the beginning-point for an 
organized movement made up of the 
work of many institutions, all of 
which aim at providing the re- 
sources and services which will 
eventually make the pursuit of 
learning a lifelong activity of every- 
one. 

Soth research and general obser- 
vation show that the ability to learn 
reaches its peak in adulthood; in- 
deed it is not until then that deeper 
insights and the perception of subtle 
relationships can be achieved. This 
ability deteriorates only very slowly 
during adulthood, and the decline is 
caused more by disuse than by de- 
cay. In the fifty years of maturity, 
the individual has the time (though 
he may not have the opportunity or 
the stimulation) to develop his own 
capacities, thereby enriching the 
social order of which he is a part. 
Also, the community, the state, or 
the nation may build programs 
which lead to more responsible 
citizenship and thus directly im- 
prove the social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions of life. The in- 
fluence of such learning is both im- 
mediate and long-range; adults are 
in control of their society and put 
their learning to immediate use ; and 
they direct the education of their 
children so that what is learned is 
transmitted to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Adult educational programs have 
been born in many different ways 
and their growth has been sporadic 
and uneven. Some are old, some are 
new. Some have been established so 
solidly that they are highly struc- 


tured in design and function. Some 
are so fluid as to seem amorphous. 
As a result of this diversity of ap- 
proach, the field as a whole and cer- 
tain segments of it lack clarity and 
definition. That there is a com- 
munity of interest among the sev- 
eral parts, however, cannot be 
doubted though as yet it can be only 
dimly seen. It centers on the nature 
of the learning process in adulthood, 
the ways by which community and 
individual needs are best analyzed 
and served, and, underlying all as- 
pects of method, a common set of 
philosophic beliefs about the goals of 
the learning process, most particu- 
larly the conviction of the value of 
learning throughout maturity. This 
common concern of people in highly 
divergent specific programs has been 
supported (though not extensively ) 
by research and demonstrated prac- 
tically by innumerable clusterings of 
educators of adults in associations 
and councils of almost every con- 
ceivable sort. 

Participation in adult educational 
activities was mounting even before 
World War II but it has shot rapid- 
ly upward since then, though it has 
never matched the hopes of the ed- 
ucators of adults. This growth has 
been caused by many social and eco- 
nomic factors but, as numerous 
studies have shown, its chief cause 
is the rising level of formal school- 
ing of the adult population. In the 
period from 1950 to 1959, the aver- 
age educational level of the adults 
of this country rose from 9.3 years 
to 11.0 years, and, by 1970, the 
typical mature American will be a 
high school graduate, a level of for- 
mal accomplishment never previous- 
ly reached by any other nation. 

We are emerging into an era in 
which we shall be an educated so- 
ciety. Our task now is to become a 
learning society. To achieve this aim 
we should try to accomplish the fol- 
lowing goals: 
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First, to build a continuing ac- 
cumulation of data indicating the 
size and the nature of adult educa- 
tional activities in the United States. 
The very basis for the planning of 
a sound national program does not 
exist. A certain number of limited 
and occasionally unreliable statistics 
are now collected by various gov- 
ernmental agencies and private as- 
sociations, and a few efforts have 
been made at building a more com- 
prehensive picture. (The most nota- 
ble effort in this direction was a 
collaborative effort of the Bureau of 
the Census and the Office of Educa- 
tion when questions about adult 
education were included in the 1957 
Population Survey.) In general, 
however, it may be said that adult 
education is at about the same place 
as were elementary and secondary 
education in the 1850’s when Henry 
Barnard sought to find means of 
discovering how much schooling 
was being provided for children. 
Adult education is a complex and 
diverse field and statistics must be 
based on sampling techniques and 
on assumptions which can _ only 
gradually be verified. The modern 
statistician, however, is well equip- 
ped to cope with the problems thus 
presented; much more tangled and 
elusive fields than this one have been 
satisfactorily dealt with, particularly 
in economics. The U. S. Office of 
Education should take the lead to 
establish, by 1970, a clear and com- 
prehensive set of figures. By that 
year, too, the Bureau of the Census 
should have tested and perfected a 
question to be included on the de- 
cennial census measuring the kind 
and amount of participation in adult 
education. 

Second, to encourage creative 
minds to pursue basic research in 
adult education. While there is a 
great deal of research in adult edu- 
cation, and some of it is excellent, 
there are, as yet, few efforts to es- 
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tablish and test a theoretical frame- 
work by means of which the whole 
field can be viewed. Fifty years ago 
the keeper of the poorhouse, the dis- 
penser of relief, the administrator 
of an orphanage, and the head-resi- 
dent of a settlement house might 
not have regarded themselves as 
having anything in common; today 
they would consider themselves to 
be social workers, belonging to a 
profession integrated by a common 
set of conceptions and beliefs which 
grow out of broad research and in- 
vestigation. Today the director of 
university extension, the dean of an 
evening college, the administrator of 
public school adult education, the 
curator of a museum, and the head 
of adult services for a public library 
might consider themselves to be only 
casually related to one another so 
far as their work is concerned. The 
common framework of conception 
which gives integration and mean- 
ing to their activities has not yet 
been achieved, nor can it be until 
more basic research has been under- 
taken. Both public and private sup- 
port should be given to encourage 
creative minds to undertake such 
research. A decade of concentrated 
effort should be decisive in estab- 
lishing the pattern of the field. 
Third, to establish university 
training programs for those who 
work in the various fields of adult 
education. Nobody knows how 
many universities offer courses de- 
signed to educate those who teach 
adults, but at least twelve institu- 
tions have one or more professors of 
adult education whose work is con- 
centrated at the graduate level. 
From such programs there are now 
emerging the trained and_ skillful 
leaders who can take over the ad- 
ministration of the substantial enter- 
prises of adult education. But the 
number of such people is still very 
small and the conduct of the field 
is in the hands of the pioneers, more 
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or less creative, who have learned, 
if they have learned, by the proces- 
ses of apprenticeship or trial-and- 
error. We need more programs and 
more students in them, and the dec- 
ade of the ‘sixties should witness 
a rapid growth in both respects. We 
should also aim at the introduction 
of some of the concepts of adult edu- 
cation within the undergraduate 
educational programs of a number 
of the professional fields. Many 
teachers, for example, are asked to 
teach in the evening as well as the 
day school and such teaching is de- 
sirable since it brings direct con- 
tact with adult minds and associa- 
tions; yet very few teacher-training 
programs in the country include any 
systematic introduction to the con- 
cepts and practices of adult learn- 
ing. The same point might be made 
about the preparation of librarians, 
public health nurses, group workers, 
and ministers. 

Fourth, to broaden the purposes 
for which national and state:support 
for adult education is provided. 
Historically our nation has been 
most generous in providing financial 
aid for those programs which are 
centered on the economic advance 
of the people. The land-grant col- 
leges, agricultural extension, voca- 
tional education, and vocational re- 
habilitation are all evidences of this 
major policy. As the diverse needs 
of our adult population are develop- 
ed (in part as a result of the eco- 
nomic growth made possible by the 
adult educational 
past) the problem of financing gen- 
eral or comprehensive adult educa- 
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tion will become more evident to the 
nation. As yet the Library Services 
Act is the chief result of the wide- 
spread desire for a broader base of 
support by the federal government, 
and the library and public school 
adult educational provisions in a 
number of the demonstrate 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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A report on the current status of social science research in 


support of mental health education in St. Louis 


mt mental health education serv- 


ices developed by the Mental Health 
\ssociation of St. Louis (Missou 
ri) was conceived and implemented 
as one of four components of com- 
munity mental health services. Be- 
cause it may be best understood in 
context, it is necessary to locate the 
service in its community context. 

Because it is preventive, rather 
than therapeutic, it is directed to- 
ward parents of children without 
disturbance. The parents of disturb- 
ed children may find help in one of 
the other three components of the 
program: the school services, the 
child guidance clinics, or the resi- 
dential treatment services. 

Assuming, with many others, that 
behavior disturbances in children 
arise, in part, out of disorders of 
parental attitudes toward human re- 
lations, the Association concentrates 
on creating conditions conducive to 
attitude change. 

Assuming that one major neces- 
sary condition to attitude change 1s 
increased accuracy of self-percep- 
tion, the discussions are designed to 
clarify the parent’s articulation of 
his own attitudes toward the nature 
of human relations and to make ex- 
plicit both the commonalities and 
the differences of attitude between 
the parent and others. 

Because the sponsors espouse no 
particular attitude toward parent- 
child relations, the education pro- 
gram is designed to clarify, elabor- 
ate, and differentiate the variety of 
attitudes voiced in any particular 
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discussion group. It is also for this 
reason that the discussion leaders 
are laymen, rather than professional 
mental health practitioners. 


History 

The program was initiated in the 
Fall of 1949 by two St. Louis or- 
ganizations: the Mental Hygiene 
Society and the Council for Parent 
Education. The two organizations 
later merged into the Mental Health 
Association of St. Louis. 

Twenty persons—five men, fifteen 
women—were trained as the first 
discussion leaders in the workshop 
of three two-hour sessions, con- 
ducted by two professional consul- 
tants to the organizations. The serv- 
ices of these volunteer discussion 
leaders were offered to all known 
parent organizations in the area, es- 
pecially school-connected organiza- 
tions. 

The program grew rapidly during 
the first three years, 1950-1953. A 
peak was reached in 1953; the lead- 
ers conducted 245 discussion pro- 
grams involving about 8,000 par- 
ents. Since that year, the activity 
has leveled off at about 150-200 dis- 
cussion programs involving about 
6,000 parents per year. Many par- 
ticipating organizations schedule a 
series of two or three discussion 
programs for the same audience, 
aiming for cumulative impact. 

A detailed account of the origin 
and development of the program 
has been published by Brashear, 
et al... and by Gildea.* 


1 Brashear, Ellen L., Kenney, Eleanore 
T., Buchmueller, A. D., & Gildea, Mar- 
garet C.-L. A community program of 
mental health education using group dis- 
cussion methods. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1954, 24, 554-563. 

* Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Community 
VWental Health. Springfield, Illinois: C. C. 
Thomas, 1959. 


Method and Leadership Training 

The typical program is opened by 
a five-minute introduction by the 
discussion leader, explaining the 
purposes of the Mental Health As- 
sociation, the discussion method to 
be used, and his role as discussion 
leader. A film or play is then in- 
troduced and presented. 

Following the film or play, the 
discussion leader opens the discus- 
sion by raising questions about pos- 
sible points of view concerning some 
aspect of parent-child relations por- 
trayed in the film or play. Contribu- 
tion by any member of the group is 
readily accepted by the leader, and 
sometimes restated or clarified, if, 
in the leader’s judgment, such a re- 
sponse would be supportive of par- 
ticipation. Once participation is in- 
itiated, the leader follows the in- 
terests of the group. He may sum- 
marize, organize, clarify, or restate 
the contributions for the orientation 
of the group. 

Groups are limited to 20-30 for 
discussion. Larger groups are sub- 
divided for discussion, each  sub- 
group is assigned its own leader. 
Secause the method employed is 
particularly dependent upon its im- 
plementation by the discussion lead- 
er, it is impossible to discuss the 
method without reference to the 
leadership training. The discussion 
leaders are trained in professionally 
conducted workshops—workshops 
on discussion leadership, not on 
mental health. The trainees partici- 
pate in demonstration discussions, 
practice discussion leadership, and 
critique of the demonstration and 
practice sessions. Individual  dif- 
ferences in leadership style readily 
appear and are encouraged—b ut 
within the limits set by the program 
philosophy. Gildea has presented 
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the philosophical position advocated 
in the training : 

For the purpose of this type 
of discussion, it was not con- 
sidered necessary for the lead- 
ers to learn the content of 
theory behind the structure of 
the film or the skit used. Atti- 
tudes and points of view were 
the things to be communicated, 
rather than facts; and it was 
held that there were no facts in 
the area of human relations that 
were incontrovertibly true for 
everyone in all social classes 
and walks of life. The leaders 
were especially warned against 
being drawn into the position 
of experts in the field of parent- 
child relations. They were to 
maintain that they were lay 
people like the audience and 
equally interested in the issues 
under discussion. The atmos- 
phere of relaxed exchange of 
ideas was sought.* 


The Audience Attracted 

Within the first three years, it 
became apparent that the groups 
most readily involved in the mental 
health discussion programs were 
those associated with elementary 
schools and churches. Such groups 
contained significantly more mothers 
than fathers—even those groups 
meeting in the evening. The discus- 
sion programs were most in demand 
by middle-class and upper-class and 
upper-middle-class groups—groups 
typically concerned about their re- 
sponsibilities as parents and about 
devoting a significant part of their 
current resources to meet future 
plans or prevent future problems.* 


3 Gildea, Margaret C.-L. op. cit. 
4Kantor, Mildred B. Socio-economic 
level and maternal attitudes toward par- 
ent-child relationships. Human Orgmiz., 
1958, 16, 44-48. 
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The approach appears to be most 
useful, accordingly, where preven- 
tive objectives are feasible; that is, 
for parents who have children with 
no behavior problems or only tran- 
sient ones, and who feel responsible 
for the prevention of possible future 
problems.* 


Leadership Evaluation 

Preliminary research by Glide- 
well, as reported by Gildea® sug- 
gests that the successful layman dis- 
cussion leader in this particular St. 
Louis mental health education pro- 
gram is one who generally interacts 
vigorously with the group but is 
not upset by long pauses or periods 
of low activity. He is also slow to 
intervene into disagreements within 
the group or to intervene only to 
clarify the issue or orient the dis- 
cussion. He does not demand inter- 
action or contribution by the mem- 
bers, but readily reinforces that in- 
teraction which does appear. He ap- 
pears to be less fearful of failure to 
achieve a “good” discussion. He ap- 
pears to be more concerned that 
both he and the group are accurately 
oriented to the goals of the discus- 
sion and to the current contributions 
to the discussion. 


Program Evaluation 


The mental health discussion pro- 
gram failures have been carefully 
studied 7,*. The use of purely audi- 
tory recordings (as opposed to 
audio-visual tools) as springboard 
for discussion has not produced in- 
volvement. Negro groups and lower 
working-class groups have been dif- 
ficult to involve, and, at times, have 


5 Brim, O. G. Education for child rear- 
ing. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1959, 

6 Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Op. cit. 

7 Brashear, Ellen L. Op. cit. 

§ Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Op. cit. 
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hostile toward the 
“Captive” groups—those 
groups who have agreed to but did 
not spontaneously request the pro- 
gram—have rejected the method 
more often than those who took the 
initiative in requesting the program. 


been openly 


method. 
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Armstrong ® investigated the in- 


terrelations among several factors 
involved in program evaluation, in- 
cluding the evaluative impressions 
of the lay discussion leader, of the 
chent organization’s program chair- 
man, and whether the physical set- 
ting met minimum standards. The 
intercorrelations between these fac- 
tors were: 
Leader impressions & program 
chairman impressions +-.54 
leader impressions & physical set- 
ting -+.50 
Program chairman & physical set- 
ting + 39 
These data suggest a common evalu- 
ative perception between the MHA 
discussion leader and the program 
chairman of the client organization 
at a low but adequate level. They 
also suggest that the discussion 
leader was more influenced by the 
physical setting than the program 
chairman was. 

The same study also examined re- 
lations between the number of per- 
sons in attendance at the session, 
socio-economic level of the neigh- 
borhood, past program requests and 
future program requests. The data 
indicated that small middle-class 
groups were more likely to have re- 
quested previous programs and were 
more likely to request subsequent 
programs the same year. 


® Armstrong, Jeffrey. Program evalua- 
tion research—Preliminary results. St. 
Louis: Mental Health Association, 1958 
(mimeographed ). 
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What Is Happening In A 
CDAE 


‘ke many people the meaning of 


survival is associated with the fight 
that early man had to make in order 
to live in a world about which he 
had very little understanding. To 
many people in Florida the word 
survival is associated increasingly 
with the title of an adult education 
course entitled “Personal Survival 
in Disaster”. Floridians are justified 
in making this association as the 
following figures will reveal. This 
month approximately 2500 Florid- 
ians are learning how to improve 
their chances of survival in 125 local 
adult classes throughout the state. 
Since January 1, 1960, 1242 teachers 
have been trained to conduct local 
classes in “Personal Survival in 
Disaster”, and some 1300 additional 
teachers have taken the course, as 
well as approximately 14,514 lay 
citizens. In this course man learns 
not only how to prepare for natural 
“disasters but what he should do in 
order to survive a man-made dis- 
aster, such as a nuclear disaster. 
Immediately, you may think that 
this is Civil Defense, and if this is 
your perception, you are partially 
correct, as the Program is known 
as Civil Defense Adult Education 
(CDAE). Now the very next ques- 
tion may be: “Why do I need to 


In the February issue of Avutt LEADER- 
sHip Everett C. Preston, Assistant to 
the Director, Civil Defense Education, 
Office of Education, outlined for us the 
national CDAE program. This stimulat- 
izg report on what 1s taking piace in one 
of the pilot states he mentioned is @ most 
valuable sequel to his article. GEorGcrE 
Davis is head of CDAE in the Florida 
State Department of Education. Mt.y 
Cook is in-the Department of Hotel and 
Restaurant Management at Florida State 
University. Both authors are working on 
their doctorates in adult 
Florida State. 


This article is reprinted from a recent 


education at 


issue of “The Florida Adult Educator.” 
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Pilot State Program 


PREPARATION 


know how to. survive?” ‘What 
additional dangers do I face today 
that I did not face before?’ Today, 
there are significant questions to 
which enlightened adults give seri- 
ous thought. In our Democracy edu- 
cation is considered a key to knowl- 
edge and to responsible action. Be- 
cause of the conflict in national 
ideologies, of scientific and tech- 
nological advances, of the develop- 
ment of increasingly devastating 
weapons, and of the continuous 
threat of war, it is imperative that 
each individual adult of the United 
States know the effects of attack 
with modern weapons of war. He 
also must know the techniques of 
individual, family, and community 
survival. This is vital today because 
it will be the nation that can sustain 
itself after an attack that will be 
the one to win and to survive. 
Equally important, if it is known 
beyond any doubt that the whole 
nation, including the home front, 
is prepared for any threat or emer- 
gency, it may well be the decisive 
factor deterring a potential enemy 
from trying war. The purposes of 
these courses in personal survival in 
disaster are to teach these basic 
concepts and attitudes and to pro- 
vide guidance so that individuals, 
groups, and communities may de- 
velop their own survival programs. 


Organization 

Congress, recognizing the ac- 
celeration in scientific and technolog- 
ical advances which in effect make 
formerly foreign countries like next 
door neighbors, felt that it was 
imperative for Civil Defense Edu- 
cation to be brought to each adult 
in the United States. Federal Civil 
Defense funds were made available 
through the United States Office 
of Education for the purpose of 
initiating an experimental Pilot 
Program in each of four states for 


ee 


Raa aeate ee 


the fiscal year 1959-1960. The states 
selected were Florida, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and Texas. During the 
first year the CDAE Program in 
these four pilot states reached 
60,000 people, and as a result addi- 
tional funds were appropriated for 
the continuation of the Program in 
the pilot states and for the initiation 
of the Program in three additional 
states for the fiscal year 1960-1961. 
The states selected were California, 
Louisiana, and Nebraska. Many 
other states have made applications 
for this program but cannot be con- 
sidered until additional funds are 
made available. 

The Office of Education contract- 
ed with the Chief State School 
Officer for him to administer the 
CDAE Program in each respective 
state. In Florida, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
Honorable Thomas L. Bailey, dele- 
gated the responsibility for general 
supervision to the Director of Adult 
Education, Dr. Samuel E. Hand. 
Under ‘tis supervision appointments 
were made for a CDAE Coordina- 
tor and for four Teacher Trainers 
or Consultants for the operation of 
the Program. Prior to assuming 
their respective responsibilities, the 
State CDAE Coordinator, George 
Davis, and the four Consultants— 
Julian Morse, James Sanderson, 
Earl Weldon, and Rex Wright— 
participated in a special two-weeks 
training course which was sponsored 
by the Staff College of the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization (OC- 
DM) at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The responsibility of the State 
CDAE Coordinator is to work with 
the county school officials to inform 
community leaders about the Pro- 
gram, to assist in recruitment of 
well-qualified educators to teach the 
local course, and to plan teacher 
training institutes: The primary re- 
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sponsibility of the Consultants is 
to conduct 18-hour institutes which 
are designed specifically to train the 
locally selected educators. These 
educators, upon completion of this 
institute, are certified by the State 
Department of Education to teach 
the local 12-hour course, ‘Personal 
Survival in Disaster.” They are 
employed and paid by the local pub- 
lic school system.* 


Program: Purpose and Content 

The basic information of the 
Civil Defense Adult Education Pro- 
gram was designed to promote an 
awareness of the problems of sur- 
vival encountered by the individual, 
family, or community in the event 
of a major disaster. Once an aware- 
ness exists, there is a two-fold pur- 
pose: first, to acquaint citizens with 
the need for a strong Civil Defense 
Program against natural, and man- 
made disasters ; and second, to pro- 
vide individuals with information 
and skills from which they can de- 
velop adequate preparation for sur- 
vival in the face of disaster. 

Specific objectives of the course 
are to promote an understanding of 
(a) Radioactive fallout and the 
necessity for a family fallout shelter ; 
(b) Natural and Man-Made dis- 
asters and the importance of a two 
weeks supply of food; (c) Emer- 
gency warnings and community ac- 
tion plans for survival; (d) Atomic 
fireballs and methods of firefighting, 
and skills in home emergency first 
aid; (e) Survival and the impor- 
tance of the individual and 
Emergency Action Plan. 

The general course content is 
organized to cover such concepts 
as understanding the need for civil 
defense, the effects of various— 


Home 


1 Subsequently, the term “instructor” 
refers to those qualified people who teach 


local CDAE classes. 
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nuclear and conventional—weapons, 
national, state, and local civil de- 
fense plans, principles of defensive 
and protective measures, and per- 
sonal survival actions. 

Instructional materials for the 
Course consist of basic content in- 
formation designed to teach the 
adult public, and more recently, 
specially designed Rural Civil De- 
fense materials have been added to 
the basic content. A packet of 
student materials provided by the 
National Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization is furnished free 
to each local citizen who enrolls in 
the course. 

Other available materials which 
may be used by teachers in local 
include four films, 
colored slides and filmstrips, and 
other visual aids which are loaned 
to the counties. Many other CDAE 
developed aids such as duplicated 
materials, exhibits, and so on, are 
available upon request from the 
state office. 


classes color 


Participants 

By participants, we refer to local 
citizens who take the 12-hour course, 
“Personal Survival in Disaster”. 
Who are these participants? They 
may include a housewife, the bank 
president, the mayor of the town, 
a telephone operator, the local civil 
defense director, a mechanic, or 
your next door neighbor. Partici- 
pants are sometimes such collective 
groups as P.-T.A., Lions Club, 
Garden Club, or a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The following gives a picture of 
the different kinds of groups en- 
rolled in some of the classes: In 
some counties the entire school per- 
sonnel, including supervisors and 
administrators, have taken the 
course. In some parts of Florida, 
most of the classes are made up 
of retired people who generally 
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come as couples with surprisingly 
attendance. In other areas 
classes are composed of several 
family units and the children attend 
class with their parents. In many 
other situations, classes are organ- 
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ized as a neighborhood group which 
meets in different homes where the 
coffee pot is ready for the class 
break. 

Various and unique interests on 
the part of participants have been 
manifested. The following selected 
examples are illustrative. 

Numbers can be most startling 
at times. On one occasion, in re- 
sponse to the announcement of the 
scheduled time and place for a class, 
120 people came and stayed for the 
first two-hour session. In order to 
accommodate the large number, the 
divided, and approx- 
imately 80 of the 120 people com- 
pleted the 12-hour course and re- 
ceived a certificate. 


class was 


A scout tré op decided to sponsor 
a class. Each scout in order to be 
admitted agreed to bring either one 
or both of his parents to enroll in 
the class. For this good deed, each 
boy scout received an achievement 
rating card and the Scout Troop 
was presented with a group certifi- 
cate. 

Usually, participants learn many 
helpful things which are not related 
directly to course content. The fol- 
lowing examples are illustrative. 

Because of the development of 
group discussion centered on a re- 
cent flood and hurricane disaster 
one group of participants came up 
with some very important ideas 
which resulted in the initiation of 
a worthwhile community action pro- 
gram. 

A woman who was participating 
in one of the classes became very 
enthusiastic over the list of food 
suggested for a two weeks period 
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of survival in an emergency. By 
careful budgeting and planning, she 
discovered that it would take only 
approximately one-half the suggest- 
ed supply to feed her own family ad- 
equately. 

One community, in which there 
has been a_ well-established adult 
education program for several years, 
tells its story of participation in 
terms of numbers. Already, ap- 
proximately 70% of the families in 
this community have completed the 
Course. Its goal: 100% by the end 
of this fiscal year. 

-As a result of the interest mani- 
fested in local CDAE classes, one 
small community formulated a Civil 
Defense Operational Survival Plan. 
The City Commissioners appointed 
the necessary committees according 
to the directions of the County Civil 
Defense Council. The Mayor wrote 
to the Regional Director of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization in Thom- 
asville, Georgia, and to the State 
Civil Defense Adult Education Co- 
ordinator requesting further  in- 
formation concerning the duties and 
responsibilities of each committee in 
their Community Survival Plan. 


Implementation 


The word implementation in this 
article refers to the mechanics of 
setting up a Civil Defense Adult 
Education Program in a county. 
Once an awareness and an interest 
in such a program exist, a request 
is made by a county school officer 
or superintendent to the State 
CDAE Coordinator for an explora- 
tory conference. The purpose of 
this exploratory conference is to 
explain the operation of the pro- 
gram and to discuss local Civil De- 
fense training needs. It is usual 
procedure for some of the com- 
munity leaders interested in Civil 
Defense to be invited to participate 
in this exploratory meeting. These 
community leaders may include the 
local Civil Defense Director, the 
Adult Education Director, the 
County Agricultural Agent and the 
Home Demonstration Agent, repre- 
sentatives from such organizations 
and groups as the P.-T.A., the Farm 
Sureau, the Classroom Teachers 


bility of initiating the program in 
the county. 

The next step usually involves 
the setting up of an advisory com- 
mittee for the purpose of guiding 
and directing all aspects of the pro- 
gram. However, some programs 
have been implemented without this 
step, but an advisory committee is 
recommended, 

Next, comes the very important 
and difficult job of selecting the 
teachers to be trained in the Train- 
ing Institute by the Consultants. 
The State CDAE Staff may have 
helpful suggestions which are based 
on their observations and experi- 
ences in previous local programs. 
(A teacher must be certified by the 
State Department of Education in 
order to teach classes in Civil De- 
fense Adult Education.) At this 
time, plans are made with the State 
Coordinator of CDAE for the 
Teacher-Training Institute. Such 
plans include dates, time and centers 
for holding the Institutes. Before 
the completion of the Teacher 
Training Institute, a formal request 
for classes is made to the Adult 
Education Section, State Depart- 
ment of Education. If a part-time 
coordinator of CDAE local classes 
is to be employed, this is taken 
care of at this time. If classes are 
to begin immediately after the In- 
stitute, a request for student kits 
should be submitted to the CDAE 
before the termination of the In- 
stitute as mentioned above, allow- 
ing sufficient time for shipment. 

The Advisory Committee is of 
great assistance with the next. step, 
and that is Promotion, Publicity, 
or any Mass Media 
CUDAE classes to the public in order 


“selling” 


to arouse the interest of the local 
citizens in registering for classes. 
When classes are planned _ they 
should be scheduled carefully as to 
time, center, instructor, and as to 
the availability of films and other 
vistal aids. At the close of the 
teacher-training Institute, before 
classes begin, it is important to have 
a faculty meeting so that instructors 
clearly understand how they obtain 


is needed to carry on the program 
as planned. 

Upon completion of a local class, 
CDAE Form A and CDAE Form 
B as well as class rolls and informal 
reports on the progress of the pro- 
gram and attendance should be sub- 
mitted to the State CDAE Office 
so that reimbursement may be taken 
care of readily and accurately. 


Administrative Details or 
Problems: State Level 

The state staff has been small 
for this type of experimental pilot 
adult education program where at- 
titude changes are the objective and 
where the prevailing attitude found 
was lack of interest. The task has 
been a big one, imvolving initial 
conferences with local educational 
and civil defense leaders, the train- 
ing of local teachers by the state 
consultants, and the follow up de- 
velopment and administration of the 
Program—a new Program, and an 
“extra” program. One of the Con- 
sultants has devoted most of his 
time the past year to the develop- 
ment of a CDAE—TYV series. This 
left an even smaller staff to serve 
the increasing number of requests 
throughout the State. 

' From the beginning it was neces- 
sary to supplement the materials 
furnished by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. Various kinds 
of supplementary materials, de- 
veloped by the CDAE staff, have 
been used in training teachers in 
Teacher Institutes and have been 
made available for the instructors’ 
use in teaching local adult classes. 

These materials are in continual 
process of revision because of the 
new information received from time 
to time, and because the staff's 
teaching experiences which point 
up the need for reorganization of 
content and for improved techniques 
of presentation. To illustrate: The 
course outline has been revised re- 
peatedly, and the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization handbook 
for teachers and students has been 
revised and reprinted three times. 
Even though these facts are indica- 
tive of growth and improvement of 


Be. . d the Program, they make it prac- ‘\ 
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Stimulation for Other Communities 


Is Amply Provided in This Story of 


A Family Living 


‘2 give birth to a brain child and 
then watch it grow and develop into 
a real communal entity is a satisfy- 
ing and gratifying experience. This 
has been so with the Family Living 
Institute of White Plains, N. Y., 
where the sixth such annual event 
recently took place. In the years 
since its inception, so many changes 
have occurred and so much interest 
has been aroused by it that it seems 
timely to describe the project. 

In looking back over the years, 
one can readily see that much has 
been learned through experience, 
and by the trial and error method. 
Of course, what applies for one 
community might well not have 
meaning for another, but in general 
our experience may prove helpful to 
other communities contemplating 
holding such a program. 

Although the format has changed 
considerably, the main purpose of 
offering parents an opportunity to 
explore family relationships together 
under professional leadership, _ is 
till maintained. The shortening of 
the program has been compensated 
for by the increase in stature and 
prestige, and by the number of or- 
ganizations evincing an interest in 
either co-sponsoring or participating 
in the Institute. 

The possibility of such a Family 
Living Institute was suggested as 
far back as 1954 to the Mental 
Health Association (MHA) and to 
the White Plains Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations (PTA Coun- 
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cil). By the Spring of 1956 when 
the first Institute was held, the 
Westchester Children’s Association 
(WCA) had accepted an invitation 
to become a_ third sponsoring 
agency. 

The original steering committee 
for the Institute was composed of 
the Chairman of the three sponsor- 
ing agencies, a Family Living In- 
stitute Chairman from each of the 
three, a professional advisor from 
each organization, and a Program 
Consultant. The latter was ultimate- 
ly replaced by a general or coordi- 
nating Chairman. Each local school, 
of which there were then ten, had its 
own Family Living Institute Chair- 
man who worked with the PTA 
Council Chairman. Each was to ar- 
range for publicity within her own 
school, distribute the flyers, be the 
contact for parents in that school, 
and accept the advance registration 
which we asked for the first and 
second years. 

A continuing, somewhat frustra- 
ting attempt has been made from the 
very beginning to reach the parents 
of the Parochial School students, as 
well as those of nursery 
youngsters. 


school 


The cooperation which the steer- 
ing committee received from all 
sides was most gratifying and of in- 
valuable assistance. The Super- 
intendent of Schools was enthusias- 
tic about the venture, and through 
his good offices the Board of Educa- 
tion has each year made available 
the free use of the school in which 
we meet, as well as the custodial 
help. The Superintendent himself 


chaired the morning session the 


first two years, thus giving tangible 
evidence of his support. The Minis- 
terial Association evinced great in- 
terest and distributed flyers to their 
clergymen 


members. The local 


By ELEANOR D. ROMBERG 


Institute 


newspaper was most helpful (as it 
has continued to be over the years), 
giving the Institute excellent ad- 
vance publicity, picture and article 
coverage before and after the event. 
In addition there have been “spot” 
radio announcements, 


Format for 1956 and 1957 

For the first two Family Living 
Institutes, all-day Saturday  pro- 
grams were planned, with a speaker 
in the morning, workshops in the 
afternoon, and a final closing ses- 
sion. The entire family was en- 
couraged to come, with arrange- 
ments made to take care of the 
children during the morning and 
afternoon sessions, together with a 
family lunch hour. It was decided 
that the end of March would be too 
late for winter sports, too early for 
gardening or golf, and just right for 
such an educational experience. 
Being idealists, we anticipated that 
of the then 8,000 youngsters attend- 
ing the public schools alone, we had 
a potential audience of thousands of 
parents, and so asked for and ob- 
tained the free use of the High 
School building. 
~ The title of the first Institute was 
“Your Children and You”, and of 
the second, “Your Family and 
You”. The keynote address was 
given by an outstanding speaker in 
the field of Family Relations, and 
all ten workshops were led by pro- 
fessionals in one aspect or another 
of the field. We entitled the work- 
shops, for example: “Rivalries 
Within the Family”, “Competition 
and Social Pressures”, “Achieving 
a Sense of Individuality”, ‘““What is 
a Secure Family?” and of course 
there was one on “Discipline”. In 
the hope that the audience would be 
an overflow one, several discussion 
leaders were asked to “stand by” 
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should they be needed. (This is an 
embarrassing thing to do, but each 
year we have had two or three per- 
sons ready to step into the breach 
should one develop, and it has given 
the Chairman a sense of security.) 

Arrangements had been made 
with the White Plains Recreation 
Department and with a teen-aged 
“sitter-club” in one of the Junior 
High Schools to have both young 
people and trained recreation lead- 
ers on hand to take care of the 
children from 5-12 years who came 
with their parents. Games, movies, 
puppet shows, arts and crafts were 
all available for the more than 65 
children who showed up the first 
year, 


Mechanics 

The tables were set up in the 
lobby of the school, each table rep- 
resenting a workshop, where regis- 
rations were accepted with the 25¢ 
fee. Each individual was given a tag 
bearing his or her name (in large 
letters) and the number of the 
workshop he had chosen. A differ- 
ent color paper was used to identify 
each topic, and a large blackboard 
listing the choices was on hand for 
the parents to study. No one was 
permitted to attend more than one 
workshop, and the attendance in 
each was to be limited to 20. These 
mechanical details and rules have 
been followed for all the ensuing 
Institutes. 

On display in the lobby, as has 
been continued every year, were ma- 
terials from the sponsoring organi- 
zations and books from the Public 
Library pertaining to family life and 
child-rearing. This latter exhibit has 
been the responsibility of the 
Friends of the White Plains Public 
Library. 

The weatherman was the only un- 
cooperative agent with whom we 
dealt. In 1956 we had a_ heavy 
snowstorm, with dire predictions of 
worse to come, and in 1957 we en- 
joyed the first beautiful Saturday of 
the year, encouraging all out-of- 
door enthusiasts not to waste this 
golden opportunity. It was a ques- 
tion which was the greater obstacle! 


Evaluation 

Our attendance both years was 
around the 200 mark, with about 
one third being fathers. We pon- 
dered discontinuing the Institute, 
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but the great enthusiasm generated 
by the professionals who participat- 
ed gave us sufficient incentive to 
continue. The fact that many of 
these consultants were happy to re- 
turn a second time indicated their 
degree of interest and sense of the 
worthwhileness of the project. We 
invited comments by our Consul- 
tants, and two brief quotes will 
demonstrate why we were inspired 
to continue : 
“My congratulations on what 
I felt to be a well organized, 
well-attended and interesting 
series of programs. The level 
of interest, as evidenced by 
the number that remained after 
the workshops for the group 
meeting, was clearly high.” 
“On the whole, I think that 
the planning of the Family 
Living Institute was extremely 
good, and that the meeting can 
be considered ‘a howling suc- 
cess’ ” 
The Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Carroll F. 
ed: 


Johnson, comment- 
“Tl have heard many favora- 
ble comments on the Family 
Living Institute meetings 
and I would like to add that I 
personally felt the program had 
particular worth ... I was 
pleased to participate and to 
encourage such a_ worthwhile 
project. I hope that it will be 
offered again next year.” 


Third Institute—Many Changes 
And so “keep going” we did, but 
with many changes in the third 
year. The date was moved to an 
earlier Saturday in February and a 
smaller school was selected where 
an audience of some 200 would not 
look or feel so lost. The hours were 
shortened from the original 10 :30- 
4, to 9:30-12 :30. Since the advance 
registration failed to give an accu- 
rate picture of the nurabers to ex- 
pect, we dispensed with this. In the 
place of a keynote speaker, “morn- 
ing coffee” was the opener as a 
social get-together, followed by only 
six workshops. The closing panel 
was likewise changed: the modera- 
tor summarized each workshop as 
reported by the Consultants. They 
were all present on the stage, but 
were not called upon, as in prior 
Institutes, for a formal resumé. The 


ie 


position of “Workshop Chairman” 
was replaced by a hostess who was 
assigned to each workshop, and 
whose responsibility it was to see 
to the physical arrangements in the 
room, and to introduce the Con- 
sultant. 

The title of the third Institute 
was “Your Family in the Communi- 
ty.” The attendance was by far the 
worst, being well under 100 despite 
the fact that this year the weather 
was perfect for such a program— 
not bad enough to keep people at 
home, nor nice enough for them to 
do anything else. 


New Sponsors—Fourth Institute 

Following this almost fiasco, the 
whole idea was again thoroughly 
discussed, and many questions were 
raised as to the advisability of its 
continuance or of a possible respite 
of several years. However, just at 
that time we received a real “shot 
in the arm” by a request from the 
three Family Service Agencies 
(Westchester Family Service, West- 
chester Jewish Community Serv- 
ices and Catholic Charities) that 
they be co-sponsoring agencies of 
any future Family Living Insti- 
tutes, and from the White Plains 
Council of Community Services tiiat 
it be a non-paying cooperating 
agency. 

These applications made the com- 
mittee feel that, in spite of the drop 
in attendance, a place in the life 
of the community had been estab- 
lished which. other organizations of 
stature wished to share, and that 
therefore the Family Living Insti- 
tute should be continued. Since this 
time, requests have been received 
from other non-local groups to join 
as sponsoring agencies, but have 
been rejected as this should be 
maintained as a community under- 
taking. 

And so a good deal larger com- 
mittee met to plan the fourth Family 
Living Institute, and to introduce 
some major changes which have, in 
essence, been retained in the suc- 
ceeding years. It was decided to 
hold the program on an evening in 
the Fall. The point of departure for 
the discussion groups was the pre- 
sentation by a local theater group of 
“The Daily Special”, one of the 
American Theater Wing plays writ- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Some Impressions Of 


By CLARENCE D. JAYNE 


Adult Education in the USSR 


| five weeks in August and 
September of 1960 I was one of 
a group of fifty-five American edu- 
cators sponsored by the Compara- 
tive Education Society to make a 
field trip to the USSR and to study 
certain aspects of their educational 
programs. 

Few days were spent in the Mos- 
cow area, over two weeks in Central 
Asia (Alma-Ata, Tashkent, Samar- 
kand, and Stalinabad) and several 
days in Tbilisi in the beautiful Cau- 
casus Mountains, and in Kharkov, 
the great industrial city of the 
Ukraine. 

Local arrangements had been 
made in each city by the Union of 
Educational and Cultural Workers 
to take us to visit the schools, teach- 
er training institutions, and institu- 
tions of higher education in each 
city. Each visit generally opened 
with a conference of an hour or two 
with the administrative officials in 
charge of the institution and then 
a conducted tour. Schools open on 
September 1 in the USSR, and after 
that date we were able to 
classes in session. 


visit 


While our group was primarily 
interested in the public school and 
higher education programs we did, 
incidentally, pick up some informa- 
tion and impressions concerning 
evening courses and correspondence 
classes which may be of interest to 
adult educators in this country. 

In the USSR a great, and appar- 
ently increasing, emphasis, is being 
placed on education by correspond- 
ence courses and by evening classes. 
Most, if not all, of the institutions 
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of higher education which we visited 
were organized into three major di- 
visions. 

The first division was concerned 
with the regular day program for 
full-time students. The second divi- 
sion was concerned with an evening 
class program for working youth 
and adults. The third was respon- 
sible for offering courses by corre- 
spondence. The proportion of stu- 
dents enrolled in each division seems 
to vary a great deal, but a very sub- 
stantial number take work in the 
evening classes or by correspond- 
ence. For instance, at the University 
of Moscow we were told that during 
the past year they had enrolled as 
new students 3,000 in the day pro- 
gram, 2,500 in the evening program, 
and 2,200 in correspondence. At the 
Pedagogical Institute at Tashkent 
we were told they had 4,355 in day 
classes, 9,000 were in correspond- 
ence, and 1,800 took evening 
courses. At the University of Thilisi, 
there were 4,500 day students, 1,800 
evening students, and 2,000 in cor- 
respondence. 

It should be pointed out that stu- 
dents in the evening program or 
the correspondence department are 
working as seriously toward the 
completion of required work in a 
curriculum as are those enrolled in 
the day program. They are not “on 
their own” picking this or that 
course because it happens to appeal 
to them but are enrolled in a whole 
program of courses comparable to 
that carried by the full-time day 
student. In fact it is possible, and 
apparently is expected, that a cor- 
respondence student or an evening 
class student will complete his col- 
lege program in six years as com- 
pared to the normal five years. 

The correspondence and evening 
class students are enrolled on the 
same basis as day students. This 


means that they must pass competi- 
tive examinations in their major 
areas, and indications are that only a 
third or a half of those taking the 
test may be enrolled. These students 
are a part of the labor force and 
earn full-time salaries. 

The program of the student tak- 
ing work in a correspondence depart- 
ment is quite different than in the 
United States. First of all, he is re- 
quired to spend two periods each 
year on the campus. For a month 
during the summer vacation period 
of the “day students” all corre- 
spondence students come to the in- 
stitution for special work. They 
listen to lectures, make use of lab- 
oratories and libraries, and get spe- 
cial help in learning to study and 
work independently. During the 
winter vacation period when day 
students are at home the corre- 
spondence students again all come to 
the campus for ten days of intensive 


work. Examinations are adminis- 
tered during these ‘“on-campus’”’ 
periods. 


We were told repeatedly that stu- 
dents taking work in evening classes 
or by correspondence were required 
to meet exactly the same standards 
as those who were day students, and 
that when they completed their 
programs they had the same em- 
ployment opportunities as those who 
had done all of their work in the 
regular day program. 


In order to encourage workers to 
take courses by evening work or by 
correspondence the government has 
made certain concessions and ap- 
parently is experimenting with 
others. Any student regularly en- 
rolled in a correspondence program 
is given permission to leave his job 
for the month “on-campus” expe- 
rience each summer and for ten days 
each winter. He is paid his full sal- 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Adult Teaching Is 
Not a One-Way Street! 
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By EV FOURNIER 


I HAD 52 TEACHERS! 


r 
W HEN I accepted a teaching as- 
signment in the California Adult 
Education system, I must admit that 
I considered it to be just another 
job. I envisioned a small class of 
people who would each in his own 
manner take whatever knowledge I 
had to impart and go his way-—for 
better or worse. The subject was 
Basic Electronics and after twenty- 
two years of electronic endeavor and 
teaching, I suppose I had no right 
any excitement at the 
thought of more electronics. 

When I greeted the class for the 
first time, however, I was somewhat 
amazed at the number involved. I 
had been assigned an average size 
room but a count revealed 52 eager 
students with seats for only 32. 
With a move arranged to the larg- 
est room in the school, we went 
through formalities of registration, 
introductions and the myriad of de- 
tails known to every teacher. 

By the second or third class meet- 
ing we were well on the way. As is 
the case with many adult classes, | 
waited for the usual “dropouts” that 
usually occur. At the end of the first 
week, however, I was still calling 52 
names for the attendance report. 


to expect 


Ev Fournier is a free lance writer who 
has published a technical book in the field 
of basic electronics. He has taught in the 
Adult Divisions of Lennox and Mira 
Costa High Schools in California. This 
article is his reaction to this experience. 
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The course outline was beginning 
to evolve in the normal manner 
and we had all settled down for our 
three-month journey into learning— 
all except me, that is! 


I was the teacher. I had a job to 
do and there seemed to be nothing 
unusual about the situation. Long 
hours of research, detailed notes for 
lectures, arranging equipment for 
lab instruction, all the elements were 
there. The student-teacher relation- 
ship was established. Student inter- 
est was high and I was aware of the 
satisfaction known to all teachers 
when the feeling that you are “get- 
ting across” is realized. I had a 
mental block, however. I was psy- 
chologically dividing the group into 
two distinct categories—one teacher 
and 52 students. My approach to the 
class meetings was narrowed to this 
division and as a result, I looked at 
the 52 faces in front of me each time 
without any particular study. I was 
becoming conscious, however, of a 
gradual informality that seemed to 
be developing. Although I couldn’t 
express it clearly to myself, I was 
beginning to look forward to classes 
with more and more anticipation. 
The research and lecture prepara- 
tion was becoming more and more 
fun and less chore with each suc- 
ceeding day. I was even becoming 
a bit more generous in making 
examinations. 


Suddenly I began to study the 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


Barnes No 
Barnes CS Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


people who sat at those 52 desks 
each night. What a tremendous cross 
section of living I was privileged to 
share. There were tradesmen, pro- 
fessional people, housewives, young 
and eager high school graduates, 
and all of them eager for learning 
and all of them depending on me. 
It was then that my mental block 
dissolved. I was not the teacher—I 
was the learner. My class had 52 


teachers and one student. To be 
sure, I continued to disseminate 
technical information about the 


course conterit—electronics. This of 
course, was no real challenge since 
I was merely releasing scientific fact 
that had been part and parcel of my 
mental processes for over 20 years. 
But I was being taught about many 
facets of living by 52 thoroughly ex- 
perienced, different personalities. 
The latitude of coverage by my 52 
teachers was limitless. We had phil- 
osophers, scientists, comedians, 
craftsmen, human relations counse- 
‘ors—almost every field of learning 
was represented. 

They taught me patience, humil- 
ity, understanding, appreciation of 
others’ abilities and much more. 
These “teachers” gave me much of 
their knowledge in the many fields 
of endeavor they travelled. By their 
many questions concerning the scien- 
tific mysteries of electronics, they 
taught me to respect the tremendous 
responsibility the teacher has to the 
student in search of knowledge. I 
began to re-evaluate the teacher’s 
role in the classroom. This was a 
meeting place for knowledge, but it 
wasn't a one-way street. It was the 
market place for exchanging ideas. 
Here, those who came for teaching, 
in many instances, the 
teacher. 

When the semester ended, I stood 
in that last session of class and felt 
a surge of gratitude to these 52 stu- 
dents who became my teachers. As 
I handed each one his or her cer- 
tificate of completion, I thanked 
them silently as I shook their hands, 
for all they had given me. 
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What Can We Do to Help 


Neighborhoods and Communities? 


By GEORGE H. DEMING 


Forces Shaping Our Urban Centers 


1, uw glad to have an ex tempore 
role, in this conference which, as I 
see it, has as its first order of busi- 
ness the consideration of some of 
the substantive areas in which urban 
extension and adult education—in 
themselves activities having evolu- 
tionary characteristics—might be 
expected to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution within the framework of a 
hoped-for emerging national policy 
with respect to what we sometimes 
loosely call the urban problem of a 
now predominantly urban nation. 

To center the direction of our 
thrust here I would recall an anec- 
dote from the Boston Community 
Study of a few years back. As the 
story goes, a lady from one of the 
rundown neighborhoods of Boston 
went to a local functionary and said 
“What we would like is to learn 
from you what you can do to help 
us to help ourselves”. 

In that lady’s words rests the al- 
ways present challenge to adult edu- 
cation and to our new programs of 
urban extension, namely, what we 
can do to help neighborhoods and 
communities to help themselves 
achieve their proper identity in a 
nation now almost wholly urban. 

But my task here is to suggest in 
very broad brush strokes some of 
the forces which have shaped the 
city and urban area—and, hence, the 
environment within which adult 
education and urban extension must 
function. 

Last night at the meeting of the 
strategy committee of this confer- 
ence, I received a rather clear in- 
struction that I was not to begin 


Georce H. Demine is Director of the 
Conference on Metropolitan Area Prob- 
lems. He made this ex tempore statement 
before the Urban Problems Conference 
in Chicago, January 29, 1961. 


MAY, 1961 


with the first chapter of Genesis as 
I recalled to your minds the forces 
which have shaped the city. It was 
intimated that whether I spelled 
Genesis with a small letter or with 
a capital letter, the injunction was 
the same. 

However, it seems to me _ that 
there are some rather bold forces 
to which we must allude in the in- 
terests of a realistic and mature con- 
sideration of the situation that now 
faces us. Some of the forces which 
I identify may not be those that you 
individually would identify, but of 
one thing I am sure—there will be 
notable consensus on a number of 
points. 

First on my list is the impact of 
population growth and movement. 
The point that I would like to bring 
out here is that we sometimes may 
find ourselves engaging in the ques- 
tionable comfort of national proto- 
types with respect to population 
growth in the urban area which will 
not stand up to close examination 
in every locale. We are fast develop- 
ing the cliche, if you will, that all 
our population growth is occurring 
in the suburbs; and indeed taken 
from a national point of view this is 
so, but on the other hand, there is 
a wide range of cities, including 
most of those west of the Missis- 
sippi River, where very substantial 
growth is still occurring within the 
jurisdictional limits of the central 
city, and we would do well not to 
overlook this fact of wide variances 
in the locus of population growth. 
To do so could result in less than 
complete understanding of the di- 
mension of our educational mission 
in the central city. 

One may read any number of 
estimates of what our population 
may be in the year 2,000 and it is 
probably rather pointless for me to 


suggest a level here. But it is neces- 
sary that we recognize that our 
growth in urban areas is markedly 
greater than in the nation as a whole 
—a growth trend that may be ex- 
pected to continue. 

A major element explaining the 
population growth of the city is 
growth resulting from immigration 
from elsewhere, namely, rural areas 
or the small village. This condition 
suggests to me that we are going 
to be faced constantly with the prob- 
blem of orientation of the new city 
dweller, an orientation in which 
family custom, neighborhood cus- 
tom and so forth will not play any 
large part in the conditioning of the 
individual as he comes along through 
his formative years. Second only in 
importance to population concentra- 
tion is the direct and indirect impact 
of technology on the urban scene. 

I sometimes have the feeling tht 
since we are party to technological 
advance, we are often blinded to the 
awful impact which it has on our 
communities. I recently heard the 
comment that our grandfathers 
would have been far more at home 
in the environment of ancient Rome 
than in our present day world and 
I would underline that comment by 
recalling that we have achieved 
more in speed of movement in the 
years since World War II than we 
had achieved in the entire span of 
time up to World War II. 

Notable are the technological in- 
novations which now enable us to 
control the movement of bodies 
through outer space but equally im- 
portant to the earthbound persons 
are the technical refinements which 
have markedly speeded the move- 
ment of individuals and goods from 
one section of the country to an- 
other. Similar advances could be 
noted in medicine, household engi- 
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neering and textiles. These advances 
have supported dramatic changes in 
our living standards. And changing 
standards of living affect our ability 
as individuals to make value choices. 

[ sometimes jokingly ask my 
youngsters if it can be true that two 
bathrooms aren’t 


care ot 


enough to take 
the needs of two youngsters, 
and much to their amusement I sug- 
gest that within the memory of 
many of us there wasn’t even one 
bathroom in the house and yet we 
seemed to be able to get along ac- 
cording to the needs of the day and 
the community in which we lived. 
\dvancing — standards of 

changing values, new desires 
what is the impact of 


living, 


today’s tech- 
in terms of how a family 
spends its funds? Can people satisfy 
their wish to possess motor boats, 
hi-fis, multiple baths. individual 
swimming pools and yet support the 
kind of public institutions that we 
need in our communities? 


nology 


The terrific impact of changes in 
agricultural technology on the life 
of our urban community, should he 
of especial note to us particularly 
since these changes hastened the im- 
migration of the rural agricultural 
worker, now vocationally © dispos- 
into an urban center. Need 
I underline the I 


sessed, 
roblems contingent 
upon the movement of a rural man 
and his family, a man whose skills 
are no longer needed in the country- 
side, but who may hopefully be used 
effectively and usefully in an urban 
economy, the task and community 
cost of “retooling” this individual, 
the resistance to retooling, the task 
of housebreaking that’s 


involved as 
he moves from 


a strictly rural set- 
ting into an urban setting ? 

Now to speak of.a force that is 
consequential to a national popula- 
tion growth and an urban-type na- 
tional economy, namely, the emer- 
gence in our time of new regional 
cities, that is, the city which js 
oriented multi-functionally to 


a 
large region. To illustrate, if one 
questions closely in some of our 
smaller cities, one will learn that 
their financial activities are con- 


stantly moving farther and farther 
into the region and that the smaller 
city is achieving greater identity as 
a regional financial center—a mark- 
ed departure from the earlier pat- 
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tern of financial services developed 
to serve the immediate city and its 
local activities. And if this is true 
in terms of financial 
also true 
commercial 


services, it’s 
of mercantile and other 

services. 
of regional status 
tional period 


Development 
means a transi- 
for the old citv—a 
change in the character of the central 
business district, a change in the 
type of private facilities, office build- 
ings and the like that are needed, a 
change in residential patterns. 
Some of you must be, as T am, im- 
pressed with what | 
story obsolescence 
in many of 
You can 
This obso 


call second 
that’s occurring 
our mid-western cities. 
see it in almost any city. 
lescence, to a considerable 
is symptomatic of new re- 
quirements for physical facilities in 
the central city. At the same time 
Wwe see in what were once 


degree, 


essentially 
bedroom communities, the develop- 
ment of new sub-economies serving 
in many instances the 


economy of 
the total urban area, 


and supporting 
regional activities. F unctional 
change in the suburhs also creates 
a series of new requirements. New 
community functions, chan ging 
standards of living and new popula- 
tion all have had a direct effect upon 
community design and community 
planning. 

A few weeks ago, 
background reading, T ran across 
some paragraphs concerning model 
subdivisions in the Pre-World War 
I period, and [| read with consid- 
erable interest of the development 
by a planner of national repute, The 


in doing some 


area was laid out in 60-foot lots. 
Today we would Say that a subdi- 
Vision planned on 60-foot lots js 


unaccey] table. 


Well, the model sub-division of 
1914 is the area that is now ripe for 
complete urban renewal in the light 
of changing standards of living, let 
alone near old age. 

We are now experiencing in every 
urban community the impact of new 
capital facility requirements, a cap- 
ital requirement reflecting not only 
the needs of the population but also 
an effective response to technological 
change. The runway requirements of 
jet aircraft and the engineering re- 
quirements 
capable of 
modern day 


of a highway system 
coping effectively with 
automotive transporta- 


rw mE 


tion, are only two of the factors that 
have their bearing on capital facility 
requirements. We face the 


problem 
of coping with 


obsolescence result- 
ing from old age and normal wear 
and tear, but perhaps even more im- 
portant and even more significant 
to the life of our cities, is the ac- 
celerated obsolescence which stems 
from technological improvements 
which we can now « mmand. Don’t 
underestimate and don’t overlook 
the impact of technological change. 


Now I want to mention a number 


of what I would identify as less 
tangible but no less significant 
forces. The first of these is the pop- 
ular understanding of the urban 


problem. 


I would suggest that when we use 
the term “urban problems”, we are 
really talking about a wide range of 
different problems each of which has 
individual identification in 
ular mind “schools”, 
the maintenance of the 
the individual”, “the welfare of the 
family”, “mental health”, 
ity colleges”, 


the pop- 
“recreation”, 
“identity of 


“commun- 
transit”, 
facilities” and 


“adequate 
“adequate sewerage 
“water supply”, 

In most instances, the urban prob- 
lems which seem 


most crucial to a 
particular group « 


r to a particular 
individual are precisely those dis- 
accommodations in the urh; 


in struc- 
ture that vex him most. and every 
other consideration of the urban 


area is subordinate 
sideration. It 
children in 


to that one con- 
is the family with 
school who see schools 
as the number one urban problem ; 
to the man who drives to work it's 
the highway system: and it’s the 
man who uses public transit who 
views that transit System as a prime 
focus for attention. 

Indeed, I would suggest that this 
state of mind even extends to in- 
clude the professional: to the politi- 
cal scientist, governmental 
zation may be the 
ban problem; to the economist, the 
management of 


organi- 
number one ur- 


the fiscal resources 
of the area may be the major issue, 
To repeat, as individuals, interest 
groups, families, or professional 
groups, our opinions vary widely 
concerning the nature of urban 
problems, and speaking categorical- 
ly, one may say that the term urban 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Meet Your Candidates! 


(See picture on front cover) 


The 1961 Elections Ballot is printed in this issue of ddult Leadership, just inside the front cover, 
for your convenience. Pictures of major candidates are on the front cover; biographies of all candidates 


follow : 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Clarence Jayne 
Adult 


University of Wyoming. 


Professor of K.ducation, 

Engaged in a variety of adult edu- 
cation activities since 1945. 

Exchange specialist in Adult Edu- 
cation, Germany, 1953; Fulbright 
Lecturer in New Zealand, 1956-57 ; 
Leader Liberian Group, Crossroads 
Africa, 1961. 

In AFA has served on the Execu- 
tive Committee 1953-56, two terms 
in the Delegate Assembly and on 
several national committees. Was 
Director of the Mountain-Plains 
Adult Education Project. Past-pres- 
ident of the Mountain-Plains AKA. 
Delegate to White Con- 
ference on Aging. 

Born, 1902. B.A., University of 
Washington; Ph.M. and Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin. 

Co-author of Adult Education— 
The Community Approach. 


House 


Robert E. Sharer 

Associate Professor of Continu- 
ing Education and Assistant to the 
Director of Continuing Education, 
Michigan State University, East 
lansing. 

Has been active in local, state and 
national adult education affairs since 
1944 when he became head of the 
Michigan Experimental Adult Edu- 
cation Program, followed by period 
as Chief of Adult Education for the 
Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. 


In AEA has been vice-president, 


MAY, 1961 


read about them RIGHT NOW, and then VOTE TODAY! 


member of the E.xecutive Committee 
and the Delegate Assembly and is 
now chairman for the National 
AKA Conference in 1962 in Detroit. 
Formerly a vice-president in both of 
AEA’s predecessor 
American 


organizations, 
Adult 
Education and NEA Department of 
Adult Education. 

Was president of the AKA of 
Michigan 1959-60 and 
1958-59. 

Born, 1900, in Ohio. B.A. Albion 
College and M.A. 
Michigan. 


Association for 


secretary 


l ‘niversity of 


articles for 
state and national professional pub- 
lications including “Adults Are 
Adult” and “American Adult Edu- 
cation in 1999" in recent issues of 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP. 


Has written many 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Arthur P. (Jack) Crabtree 

Head of Adult Civic Education, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany. 

Formerly teacher in Indiana Pub- 
lic Schools; instructor in Adult Edu- 
cation in both Butler University and 
the University of Buffalo; attorney- 
at-law and assistant district attorney 
in Evansville, Indiana. 

In AEA was one of five selected 
to represent AEA on European tour 
in 1954; served as vice-president of 
AEA and member of NAPSAF 
Board; chairman of various AKA 
and NAPSAEFE committees; now a 
member of the AEA 
Committee. 


Executive 


Muvurie, FuiLer, Chairman, 
Committee on Nominations 


and Elections, 1961. 


1904. B.S. and M.S. in 
Kducation, Butler University; 


Born, 


L.L..B,. Indiana University. 

Co-author of dult Elementary 
Education; author of NAPSAE 
publication Civic Education and 
numerous articles in ADULT LEADER- 
sHip including “Adult Education 
and Our National Purpose.” 


Robert M. Smith 

Professor of Adult Education at 
Indiana University and Field Con- 
sultant for Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education of Indiana Univer- 
sity and Purdue University. 

Duties include research, training 
and consulting with groups through- 
out the state particularly in the fields 
of library adult education, adult re- 
ligious education, business and in- 
dustry and community development. 

Past president of AEA of In- 
diana; former member of executive 
committee of AF. A’s Commission of 
Professors of Adult Education. 
Member of AEA Conference Com- 
mittee in 1958. 

orn, 1925 in Wisconsin 
in Comparative 
consin. 


Ph.D. 
Literature, Wis- 

Co-author Program Planning: A 
Handbook and articles on adult edu- 
cation for ApuLtT LEADERSHIP, 
Adult Education, and periodicals in 
fields of special activity. 


FOR SECRETARY 


Eleanor Emerson 

New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Professor at 
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Serves as the school’s specialist in 
labor education working with com- 
munity as well as labor union com- 
mittees for the development of adult 
education; training volunteer com- 
mittee members and adult education 
leaders and teachers; and working 
closely with labor unions for devel- 
opment of education in labor unions 
and for increasing and strengthening 
labor’s participation in community 
affairs. 

Formerly a director of labor re- 
lations in a plant; field examiner for 
the National Board ; 
Pennsylvania's Director of 


Relations 
State 
Workers’ Education. 

J,orn, 1896, in 


York. A.B., Vassar. 


Buffalo, New 


Frank McCallister : 

Director, Labor Education Divi- 
sion, Roosevelt University, Chicago. 

Fulbright lecturer, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1953; member ECA Mis- 
sion to Europe, 1951 to study labor 
education ; Chairman, Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association, Chi- 
cago Chapter ; consultant to Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies ; con- 
sultant in leadership training pro- 
gram Democratic National 
mittee. 


Com- 


Formerly secretary, Southern 
Workers Defense League; director, 
Georgia Workers Education Serv- 
ice. 

Born, 1908, in Illinois. Attended 
University of Illinois. 


FOR EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

Recion 3 (Pennsylvania and New 
New Jersey) 


Emery F. Bacon 

Education, United 
Steelworkers of America. Educated 
public schools of Worthington and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania. Attended College of 
Wooster; Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees, University of Pittsburgh. 
Member AFICIO Committee on 
Education. On Labor Advisory 
Committees of Penn State Uni- 
versity, Ohio State, Roosevelt, Chi- 
cago, Cornell. Board member, foun- 
der, Labor Education Section, AEA. 
Member Round Table of National 
Organizations for Better Schools. 
Member Pennsylvania Adult Edu- 


Director of 


16 


4) eas: ae 
+i f Se ae et 
ies 


cation Association, Co-Administra- 
tor Steelworkers’ Legislative Edu- 
cation Program. Board member, 
Commission on Human Relations, 
City of Pittsburgh; Member, For- 
eign Policy Association, Pittsburgh ; 
YMCA, Pittsburgh; American Red 
Cross, Pittsburgh. Member, Inter- 
national team invited by Govern- 
ment of India to study and recom- 
mend establishment of labor educa- 
tion program, 1957. Delegate, White 
House Conference Children and 
Youth. Delegate, White House Con- 
ference on Education. Consultant, 
Ford Foundation, Education for 
Public Responsibility. Developer 
and Administrator, Trade Union 
Conference for Indian Steel Train- 
ing and Educational Program, 1959, 
1960. Recipient Speech and Articles 
Award for 1959, The Fund _ for 
Adult Education. 

Board of Governors, Pittsburgh 
Council for International Visitors. 
International Labor Organization 
Seminar on Workers’ Education 
Programs and Methods in Asia, 
Geneva, December, 1959. ILO 
Workshop on Teaching Workers 
about ILO, St. Agathe Desmonts, 
P. O., Canada, August, September, 
1960. Lecturer at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, September, 1960 to 
January, 1961. Lecturer, Graduate 
School, University of Pittsburgh, 
1951-1958. 

Board member, American Civil 
Liberties, Pittsburgh; Civil Rights 
Committee, Board 
member, Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra. Board member, American 
Association for Middle East Studies. 


Steelworkers. 


Hugh Pyle 

Assistant director for Methods 
Research in Continuing Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. 

In 1959 received annual award 
for distinguished service to Adult 
Education in Pennsylvania. [Pre- 
pared section on adult education for 
American Yearbook each year 1941- 
49, 

Former member AAAEF, and 
NEA Department of Adult Educa- 
tion. Professional member of AKA 
since 1951. Secretary and president 
of Pennsylvania AE. Board member 
Pennsylvania Mental Health Asso- 
ciation and president Pennsylvania 


re TEA inal Waren = =" EE A Se a 


Welfare Forum, 1956-58. Served 
NUEA in several capacities. M.A., 
Pennsylvania State; graduate work 
at Harvard. 

Has written articles for Journal 
of Educational Sociology and Jour- 
nal of Higher Education. 


REGION 5 (Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and Puerto Rico ) 


Lee Gallman 

Director, Howard College Exten- 
sion Division, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Founded the Seminary Extension 
Department serving as director for 
OY years. 

Member of Executive Committee 
for Southeastern Adult Education 
for two years; chairman of Co-ordi- 
nating Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion in Mississippi. 

Contributed numerous articles to 
magazines and newspapers on adult 
education and author of monographs 
on adult education in the church. 

Sorn, 1908, in Clanton, Alabama. 
A.B. and Th.D. 


George W. Porter 

Management ‘Training Super- 
visor, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Former president, Louisville 
Chapter, American Society of Train- 
ing Directors. Is district director 
adult education— Methodist Church. 

Zorn, 1912, in Brooklyn, New 
York. Graduated, Pace College, 
New York—Accounting and Busi- 
ness Administration ; graduate work, 
New York University in Finance 
and correspondence work at Emory 
University in Theology. 

Has written courses in adult edu- 
cation for church leaders and courses 
in management development. 


RecIon 7 (Louisiana and Texas) 


Rabbi Leo A. Bergman 

Minister of ‘Touro 
New Orleans. 

Served as assistant to Dr. Joshua 
Loth Liebman, author of Peace of 
Mind, before going to Rockford and 
then to New Orleans. 

Active in community, civic and 
religious welfare in New Orleans. 
Member of the Board of Good Will 
Industries, former head of the Inter 


Synagogue, 
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Faith Committee of the United 
Fund. 

Members of all faiths attend his 
Friday evening lectures on impor- 
tant issues of the day. 

Graduate of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland and Hebrew 
Union College where he specialized 
in Religious School Education. 

Has traveled extensively in 
Europe and Israel. 


J. H. Jones, Jr. 

Associate Program Analyst and 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Louisiana State University. 

Ph.D., University of Kentucky. 
Field Director, Kentucky Bureau of 
Community Service. Program An- 
alyst and professor, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Louisiana State 
University. Past president, Adult 
Education Association of Louisiana. 


RecIoN 12 (Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska ) 


Michel Beilis 

Director of Conferences and Com- 
munity Service Courses, University 
of Omaha and assistant professor of 
foreign languages. 

Selected for Program of the 
Month by N.U.E.A., C.S.L.E.A., 
January, 1961. Served Strategic Air 
Command as educational advisor. 
Traveled in the Near and Middle 
Fast, South Africa and Latin 
America. 

President, Missouri Valley Adult 
Education Association 1960-61 ; sec- 
retary, Omaha Adult Education 
Council, 1959-60; regional director, 
Nebraska Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 1959-60. 

Born, 1927 in Rumania. Graduate 
George Washington University, 
University of Pittsburgh, and M.A., 
Columbia University. Writing doc- 
toral dissertation at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Glenn E. Holmes 

Extension Specialist in Vocational 
Education, Iowa State University, 
Ames. 

First consultant in Adult Educa- 
tion for Iowa State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Teaches graduate courses in Adult 
Education at Iowa State University ; 


MAY, 1961 


assists counties in organizing adult 
education programs. 
Member of AEA 
ginning. 
Co-author of Methods in Adult 
Education, a 1960 publication. 


since its be- 


Recion 14 (Nevada, California, 


Arizona, Figawaii) 


James A. Hartley 

Head, University Extension and 
Lecturer in Education, University 
of California, Riverside. 

Supervisor of Adult Education 
Projects, University of Wyoming, 
1955-58. 

Consultant in leadership training, 
Junior Red Cross Chapters of River- 
side, Pasadena, and San Diego. 

Board member and vice-president, 
Mountain Plains Adult Education 
Association, 1956-58. 

B.S. in Education, Southwest 
Missouri College; M.A. in history, 
University of Missouri; Ed.D., 
University of Wyoming. 

Co-author “Adult Education for 
Adult Educators”, in Adult Leader- 
ship, 1958. 


Roy C. Rice 


Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of Summer Session and Exten- 
sion, Arizona State University, 
Tempe. 

High school teacher and adminis- 
trator in New Mexico and college 
professor in Texas. 

Active in Arizona Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Mountain Plains 
Adult Education Association and 
AEA-USA. 

Born, 1909 in Massachusetts. 
B.S., New Mexico University; 
M.S. Massachusetts State College ; 
Ph.D., University of Texas. 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 

In addition to members of the 
Delegate Assembly elected from the 
various states, five Delegates-at 
large are elected by the membership, 
chosen from among ten candidates 
nominated by CNO. Space does not 
permit a full description of each 
CNO nominee, but only the brief 
identification given below. All have 
been active in CNO and AEA: 


Mrs. Henry Lester Smith 


Immediate Past Chairman, Edu- 
cation Department, General Federa- 


tion of Women's Clubs, 705 East 
7th Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Miss Helen M. Feeney 

Director, Training Development, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
George A. Beebe 

Director, Institute for Interna- 
tional Order, 11 W. 42 St., New 
York 36, N.. ¥. 
Msgr. Francis W. Carney 

President Adult Education Com- 
mission,. National Catholic Educa- 
tional Assn., ™% Institute of Social 
Education, Saint John College, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Dr. Ralph R. Reuter 

Assistant Educational Director, 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ethel K. Greene 

National Liaison Officer, Iota Phi 
Lambda Sorority, 1015 Howard 
Rd., S.E., Washington 25, D. C. 
Edward Linzer 

Director of Education Services, 
National Assn. for Mental Health, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, 
N. Y. 
John Mulholland 
Director, Field Services, National 
Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Washington 5, D.C. 
Rev. J. Blaine Fister 

Executive Director, Dept. of 
Adult Work, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27; N.. Y. 
Mrs. William Andrews 

Chairman, Education Committee, 
National Council of Women of the 
U. S., 345 E. 46th St., New York 
Le a i 

Ht © 

Life Long Learning 

FRANKLIN P. Hawkes, Director of the 
Division of University Extension, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, said 
in his Newsletter to students last month, 
“There must be a broader conception of 
usefulness than that of previous times. Is 
it not fair to suggest, for example, that 
to be useful is to be so resourceful, to be 
so well prepared intellectually, that even 
when we find ourselves not needed in a 
material sense by others, we are still able 
to lead rich lives? Is it not a fact that, 
while we owe much to others, we owe 
just as much to ourselves as individuals ? 
And in meeting this latter debt, are we 
not keeping ourselves vital when we keep 
ourselves at the same time from becom- 
ing a burden?” 
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By JOHN B. HOLDEN 


The Washington Conference 


AT 

Now that we have achieved the 
age of ten, our future should prom- 
ise more than our past. Our collec- 
tive appetite for learning is great, 
but our combined energy has not 
been put to the test. We have worlds 
yet to explore, and we hope that our 
colleagues will share our interest 
and will journey along with us 
toward education for citizen partici- 
pation in the quest for peace. 

In our minds the potential ten- 
year-old is a symbol of the Adult 
Education Association of America. 
How fitting to bring the November 
Conference to Washington, D. C. 

the hub of American government ! 
So we plan to celebrate with a pro- 
gram that: 

makes full use of the distine- 
tive resources of our nation’s 
capital ; 

draws on national leaders for 
ideas and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to present our ideas to 
them ; 

dramatizes the importance of 
adult education: 

promotes our own exchange of 
ideas and exploration of new 
and better ways of learning. 

We are planning to draw on the 
resources of knowledge and expe- 
rience, not only of the Washington, 
D.C. area, but from all of you. The 
emphasis will be on content with 
Opportunities for each individual to 
be challenged, to contribute and to 
learn. We appeal now for your help. 
Your suggestions and expectations. 
Are there some programs, people, 
or places you will want to include 
on your visit to the Nation’s capital ? 

The conference design calls for 
leadership training and registration 


on Sunday morning. The opening 


Joun B. Horpen of the Graduate School 
of the Department of Agriculture, writes 
here in his capacity as Co-chairman of 


the Washington Conference Committee, 


ee 
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delegate assembly and __ sectional 
meetings will be on Sunday after- 
noon. The first general session is on 
Sunday evening. At this first gen- 
eral session we hope to have an in- 
ternational leader speak to us about 
the basic issues in World Peace. 
Following this we will have an op- 
portunity for exchange of ideas and 
an informal social affair. 

Monday morning we plan to have 
consultations with ten national lead- 
ers, such as secretaries of several 
departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as directors of agen- 
cies primarily concerned with educa- 
tion. While these consultations are 
taking place we shall have an orien- 
tation session for first timers and a 
grand opening of the exhibits. Dur- 
ing this same period, opportunity 
will be provided for individual con- 
sultations with resource pple in 
the Washington, D. C. area. Obser- 
vation trips can be scheduled for 
cultural or recreational purposes, 

The luncheon meeting is tenta- 
tively planned as a panel of repre- 
sentatives from the State Depart- 
ment, United Nations, and the U.S. 
Congress, They will discuss “ sridg- 
ing the Gap Between Information 
and Action Through Adult Educa- 
tion.” Following this we will have 
the first work group discussion on 
topics relating to the overall confer- 
ence theme, “Education for Citizen 
Participation in the Quest for 
Peace.” 

The discussion groups will ex- 
plore two questions = what is the sit- 
uation and what can we as adult 
educators do about it? Some sub- 
jects for the work groups may be: 

a. In the quest for peace what does 
the citizen need to know about 
world affairs? 

b. What are the major sources of 
the citizen’s attitudes? 

c. How is the image abroad of 
America (and Americans ) 
changing ? 


d. How are our domestic problems 
involved ? 

e. How can the individual citizen 
become involved in policy-mak- 
ing ? 

f. How can organized groups be- 
come involved in policy-mak- 
ing ? 

g. What community resources are 
open to adult educators ? 

h. How can public information 

channels be improved ? 

i. What is the role and potential 

of the Peace Corps ? 

Monday evening there will be a 
second meeting of the special inte- 
rest groups and cultural programs, 
The eighteen sectional groups are 
developing meetings that will he 
very challenging, informative and 
worthwhile. In addition to the two 
scheduled meetings the sections will 
have an opportunity to cooperate 
with the mobile seminars on Wed- 
nesday morning and they may 
schedule luncheons for Wednesday 
noon, 

On Tuesday morning a general 
session will be devoted to the “Con- 
tinuing Role of Public and Volun- 
tary Agencies in Developing Full 
Citizenship Participation in the 
Quest for Peace.” This will be fol- 
lowed by workgroup meetings until 
noon. During the noon period, 
luncheons may be scheduled for 
committees of the AEA and other 
groups as needed. On Tuesday after- 
noon, there will be a general session 
for workgroup synthesis and ex- 
change of ideas, and perhaps recom- 
mendations for action. The final ses- 
sion of the Delegate Assembly will 
take place on Tuesday evening. At 
this time non-delegates will have an 
opportunity to participate in cultural 
programs. 

Wednesday morning we are plan- 
ning seven mobile seminars. The 
tentative themes and host institu- 
tions are: 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 

C. Scott Fletcher, Editor. W.W. Nor- 
ton & Company, Inc., New York, 1961. 
192 pp. $4.50. 

This book contains fourteen of the six- 
teen articles submitted to the FAE award 
program in “Education For Public Re- 
sponsibility.” A panel of judges selected 
three of the number for $1,000 awards. 
These include the articles by Emery 
Bacon, “Achieving Excellence in Labor 
Education”; F. S. C. Northrop, “What 
Kind of American Civilization Do We 
Want”; and Scott Buchanan’s “Learning 
Under Law.” 

The balance of the articles in the an- 
thology were written by Robert M. Hut- 
chins, Adlai Stevenson, Henry Steele 
Commager, Leo Straus, Margaret Meade, 
Henry Wriston, Arnold Maremont, 
Charles Taft, R. G. Cowherd, Harlan 
Cleveland, and Henry Kissinger. 

As Scott Fletcher said in the preface, 
“The essays in this book are good ex- 
amples of both diagnoses and prescrip- 
tions, they treat both the predicament of 
the American people today and the edu- 
cation that is called for; they both analyze 
realities and re-define ideals. They share 
commitment to the values of a self-gov- 
erning society, concern about its future, 
and a passionate desire that free men 
and women continually discover and de- 
velop their capacities to the fullest in the 
responsible use of their freedom both as 
persons and as citizens.” 

Adult educators will find the book in- 
teresting, well written and helpful in a 
great variety of ways, not the least of 
which is a constant reminder of our moral 
and political challenges in America. 

GLENN §S. JENSEN. 


THE TORCH LIGHTERS 
A study under the direction of Mary 


MAY, 1961 


C. Austin and Coleman Morrison. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1961, 191 pp., $1.00. 

This study was made possible by a 
grant from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University. It had as its 
dual purpose the discovery of how col- 
leges and universities in the United States 
are preparing future teachers of reading, 
and to suggest recommendations for im 
proving that preparation. Data for the 
study were collected by questionnaire and 
interview from personnel of seventy-four 
universities and colleges which train ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

Included in the writers’ findings were 
the opinions that elementary education 
majors are of lower academic quality 
than those from other fields; that the 
teaching of reading instruction is treated 
so superficially in many teacher training 
institutions as to be of little value; and 
that practice teaching is too often carried 
out under poorly trained cooperating 
teachers, negating much of the value of 
classroom instruction in teaching reading. 

The study staff makes twenty-two rec- 
ommendations, covering teacher education 
policies, the content of reading instruc- 
tion, and methods of training teachers of 
reading. 

This study, carefully planned and 
carried out, deserves serious considera- 
tion by all who are a part of a teacher- 
training institution. The recommendations 
are timely and practical. Public education 
in America cannot afford to overlook 
them. 

Pau C. Bere, 
School of Education, 
University of S.C. 


LOOKING INTO tEADERSHIP 
SERIES— 

Leadership Resources, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
1-3 copies, $1.50 each; 5-25 copies, $1.10 
cach, 

Leadership Resources, Inc. is bringing 
out a series of 18 monographs focusing 
on aspects of the leader’s concerns and 
problems. The first four have just been 
released—"“The Leader Looks at the 
Leadership Dilemma”, “The Leader 
Looks at Authority and Hierarchy”, 
“The Leader Looks at Group Effective- 
ness”, and “The Leader Looks at Self- 
Development”. 

Each monograph is written by an au- 
thority in his field. The brochures are 
imaginatively illustrated by the well 
known artist, Terry Townsend. An inno- 
vation of interest is that the illustrations 
are available in sizes suitable for flip- 
chart presentations or for framing. 

LRI recognized that scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge of leadership principles 
and practices is growing rapidly. New 
ideas, new concepts and new approaches 
to the leader’s problems flow in a steady 
stream from the studies of social scien- 
tists, conference rooms of leadership train- 
ing laboratories, and the offices of indus- 
tries and organizations. 


Uncover new assets —- — — - 7 
with Elsie T. Culver's idea-packed 


NEW CHURCH PROGRAMS | 
WITH THE AGING 
I 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
ASSOCIATION PRESS - a 


The monographs bring these ideas into 
focus and contrast for the leader and ex- 
ecutive. Each starts with problems as they 
are seen and felt by those with leadership 
responsibilities, then move the reader 
through an overview of general principles 
and key concepts. Questions help the 
reader to reflect on his own leadership 
behavior, and an annotated bibliography 
suggests where he can deepen his under- 
standing of these new approaches and 
research findings. 

Scheduled for release in June are mono- 
graphs dealing with “Process of Change”, 
“Decision making”, “Communication”, and 
“Individual Motivation”. Later in the 
year the series will deal with “Creativity”, 
“Consultative Process”, “Staff-Line Re- 
lations” and “Conflicting Loyalties.” 

Leaders and executives will find the 
monographs comprehensive in content 
scope and clearly presented capsules of 
the best in current research and practice 
within the subject area. 

LesuieE Tuts, 
American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE OLD MAN’S BOY GROWS 
OLDER 

By Robert Ruark. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, N. Y. 1961, 302 pp. $4.95. 


For those interested in reading about 
lions and liars, fishing, hunting quail, 
training dogs, a second childhood, snakes, 
or the kinds of relationships which spring 
up between a man and a boy and which 
persist during the years this will prove 
an interesting book. 

It is written in typical Ruark style 
which is exhilarating and meaningful. In 
fact, the reader will recognize in short 
order the philosophy of Ruark relative 
to education, raising a family and leisure 
time activities. He tucks in his feelings 
neatly in the words of the grown-up boy 
and although some inconsistencies may 
appear, it is evident that the author feels 
that if one “spares the rod the child will 
be spoiled,” “you must hurt to be happy” 
and “it is o. k. to lie a little if its 
only frosting for the cake”. 

Relative to some “famous” wild west 
characters Ruark says, “When a man 
sets himself up bigger than the society 
he lives in anything he had nice for a 
start wears off him as he goes along, 
and he winds up a rat in a hole until 
somebody removes him from serious con- 
sideration.” In defining age the author 
has the old man saying, “Any man is 
only a little boy with creaky joints and 
a bald spot, a mortgage and dyspepsia. 
He still needs to be amused, and _ this 
excessive use of imagination, which we 
call fish stories is just an old little boy 
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telling himself fanciful adventures to keep 
the hobg 


Adult education program planners may 


blins away.” 


not get any new course ideas from “The 
Old Man's Boy Grows Older” but they 
will find some exciting prose and in- 
teresting tales about an old man and a 
boy, which may in turn provide a rocking 


chair atmosphere loaded with  remi- 
niscences 


GLENN S. JENSEN 


WHEN F.D.R. DIED 
Bernard Asbell. Holt, 
Winston, New York 


Charged with a difficult assignment, the 


Rinehart and 


11 pp. $4.00. 


a fi 
author captures the greatness of a man 
and an era of American life. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had become in 12 years 
of economic crisis and war the towering 
personification of American government. 
Suddenly to find the leader gone created 
staggering problems for all citizens, 
iether or not they loved the president. 

The mood of the country and the re- 
action of its people to the passing of its 
president, many of whom could remember 
only F.D.R. in that role, is caught by 
Asbell in scenes and quotes from news- 
papermen, foreign 


dignitaries, family 


friends, neighbors, political associates and 
relatives. The author through countless 
interviews is able to produce firsthand 
accounts of what happened on that fate- 
ful day, April 12, 1945, and why what 


NEWS FOR YOU 


Published weekly during school year 


For adults in citizenship and 


fundamental education classes 


NEWS + INTERESTING PEOPLE 


FEATURES 


MONTHLY REVIEW QUIZ 


For class or take-home reading 


Students like it—teachers need it 


New Low Rates 


Single copy, $1 for 17 weeks 
Class rates as low as 30¢ each 


Free samples—state size of class 


NEWS FOR YOU, Box 131 


Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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happened became so important to the lives 
of all Americans. 

A new president, Harry Truman, was 
summoned to lead his country in the 
midst of a world war with the pressing 
problems added of Poland, Germany, the 
liberated areas and the up-coming San 
United 
Nations was to be born. Truman's state- 


Francisco conference when the 


ment to newsmen indicated his feeling 
in accepting this responsibility when he 
said, “Boys if newspapermen every pray, 
pray for me now. | don’t know whether 
you fellows ever had a load of hay fall 
on you, but when they told me yesterday 
what had happened, I felt like the moon, 
the stars, and all the planets had fallen 
on me.” 

Readers will find in these pages not 
only a poignant account of a warm and 
courageous human being but a stirring 
account of how a great nation accepted 
the fateful news of the loss of its presi- 
dent and rallied its strength to carry 
on its domestic and world affairs 


GLENN §S. JENSEN. 


Forms and Forces in University 
Adult Education 

By James J. Carey, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
4819 So. 
1961, 229 pp. $3.00. 


Adults, 


ty 


Chicago, IIl., 


It will be too bad if only Directors, 
Deans and Counselors of Adult Educa- 
tion programs read study. If 
this should prove so, they then have an 


Carey's 


obligation to summarize the introduction 
and conclusion and present their work to 
their presidents and directors for com- 
pulsory reading. 

Even though Gordon Blackwell main- 
tains that the summary is cautiously done 
there are many implications for ad- 
ministrative action if liberal adult edu- 
cation is to thrive. In this connection 
the author says, “The education of adults 
by the university is still a youthful field, 
bouyant and incredibly active and, again 
like the young, uncertain and conflicted. 
study could not attempt 
to be calmly scientific and definitive, it 
was the first such exploratory look at 


The present 


this level. The suggestions made con- 
sequently have a kind of rough, hopeful, 
approximation about them that suit the 
air of the study itself. If one asks: what, 
over all, and in the final balance, are 
chances for the eventual development of 
a truly well-educated body of adult citi- 
zens in this country—who will appreciate 
and support a high level of the arts, who 
are rational and capable of exercising 
discriminating judgment on important 
matters, who have ideas and willingly 
tolerate wide diversity in them—what are 
the odds? We would have to say that if 
the American university is the only in- 
strument that can achieve such a state, 
the present study does not encourage any 
reckless betting.” 

introduction 
significant 


In the 
some 


Carey 
historical 


presents 
information 


relative to adult education programs. It 
is well organized and helpful. The heart 
of the study is contained, however, in 
Section II dealing with forces sustaining 
the present level of practice. The Forces 
discussed are: (1) Control and organiza- 
tion of the adult division; (2) University 
traditions and the budget; (3) University 
acceptance of adult education; (4) The 
community context of the adult program; 
(5) The adult education dean or director, 
and (6) General Forces. 

Each of these forces is analyzed in 
terms of certain which the 
which add 


concepts 
author has developed and 
insight to the study. 


GLENN S. JENSEN. 


Free or Inexpensive Materials 

NO TIME FOR FEAR, by Charles 
H. Percy and SOME ASPECTS OF 
UNITED STATES-CANADIAN RE- 
LATIONS, by Neil McElroy. Available 
from Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, 1025 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE MICHIGAN LIBRARY COM- 
MUNITY PROJECT, by Muriel Fuller. 
This important study and its recommen- 
dations includes a store of experience and 
understanding of the library’s role in 
adult education. The project has many 
implications for adult educators. 98 pp. 
soft cover, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

ASPECTS OF NATO. A series of 
pamphlets on the different activities of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
These booklets may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the NATO informa- 
tion service, Porte-Dauphine, Paris, 
France. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER, by 
Harold Taylor, in Forum, a publication 
of Ball State Teachers College, Winter 
1961. 


WORK, STUDY, TRAVEL 
ABROAD, published by U. S. National 
Student Association, Educational Travel, 
edited by Robert M. Sprinkle, 20 West 
38th St., New York 18, N. Y. An annual 
publication designed to provide informa- 
tion on many of the opportunities avail- 
able to young adults who desire to travel 
and study abroad. $1.00. 


TRENDS AND TECHNIQUES IN 
PARENT EDUCATION, A CRITI- 
CAL REVIEW, by Aline B. Auerbach. 
Published by Child Study Association of 
America, 9 East 89th St., New York 28 
37 pp. 75¢. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE CENTER FOR. THE 
STUDY OF DEMOCRATIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Contains complete listing of all 
publications of the Center as well as 
activity summary. Free. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


LAND OF THE PINK SNOW 
BY lomm., Color, Sound, 24 min., F & H 
y Hinterprises, 1543 Lewis Avenue, Billings, 


VWontana. $225.00. 


\n Indian legend of crystal clear lakes, 
f fish as long as one’s arm, and of grass- 
hopper glaciers found just beyond the 
Land of the Pink Snow form the story 
background for this filmed report of a 
packtrip into the Montana Rockies. The 
campers’ trip is traced. They use horses 
for transportation and mules as_ pack 
animals to journey over the rivers, moun- 


tain trails, and alpine meadows. Several 
se camp sites are shown in which the camp 
fat ers demonstrate proper hitching of ani- 
mals and campfire safety. The effective- 
ness of the film resides in artistic use of 
color photography in the glacier area of 
ise Montana and in the actual camping tech- 
; niques used and demonstrated. 


WORLD WAR I: THE WAR YEARS 


lomm., B & W', Sound, 13 min., Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, $75.00. Teacher's quide available 

Second in a series of three films on the 
first World War, this film traces events 
from the invasion of Belgium, following 
Germany's declaration of war on Russia 
and France, to the negotiations at Com 
piegne. It emphasizes the use of trench 
warfare with its resultant fouryear dead- 
lock and describes the conflict of 1914- 
1918 as “total war.” Like its companion 
films it utilizes a conversation between 
a high school boy and his uncle, whose 
i narrative provides continuity for the 
graphics and the newsreel excerpts which 
comprise most of the film’s pictorial ma- 
terial. 
DRAMATIZE YOUR TEACHING 

Filmstrip, color, O’Neil-Irwin 
Eighth Ave., 
Set (4) $24.00. 


Mfg. 
Lake City, Minn. 


Co., 667 


1} How various forms of dramatization 


promote wide-awake learning. 


THE INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS 
lomm., B & W, Sound, 52 min., Car- 
ousel Films, Inc. 1501 Broadway, Suite 
1503, New York 36, N. Y. $250.00. 
Team teaching at Lexington, Mass.; 
large classes taught at Evanston, IIL; 
language labs in Jefferson County, Colo. ; 
the Midwest Airborne TV project. Orig- 


inally a CBS News presentation. 


ay ‘ 
i ESCAPE FROM THE CAGE 
of lomm., B & W, Sound, Series of 11 
~ cach 30 min., Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Ind., Rental 


$4.75. 

Originally a WCET telecast series. 
Titles: The Mentally Ill—Early Treat- 
ment; 16th to 20th Centuries; Present 
Day Problems; Hospital Administration ; 
The Psychodynamic Approach; Psycho- 
surgery and Shock Treatment; Drug 
Therapy; The Open Hospital; Organic 
Research; Treatment of Children; Mis- 
conceptions about Mental Illness. 


MAY, 1961 


old a timely and 
principles of space travel. 


charcoal and 


**| consider this film one of 
does an excellent job of 
and machines for space exe 


6mm. ° 


Exploring Space is a fascinat 
nvaluable 


Now for the first time we 
altpeter for expl 
by-step development and operat 
by a renowned authority, Dr. |. M. Levitt 
Franklin Institute, Philadelpt ; 


snowing 


26 Minutes . 
Rental: Color, $15.00; B & W, $10.00 . 


19 educat al tilm giving both young and 
pportunity to learn and digest the basic 
see how the ancient Chinese mixed sulphur 
sives used the first fireworks. The step 
t the modern rocket is demonstrated 
tt, Direct f the Fels Planetarium 

Pa. 
best ed tional pictures | have seen. It certainly 


scientific principles involved in developing fuels 


N. E. Adams, Supt. of Schools, Etna, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


Color and B & W 
Sale: Color, $175.00; B & W, $100.00 


AVAILABLE UNDER NDEA—TITLE III 


Send for free catalog of other outstanding 16mm films 


LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 
267 West 25th Street, Dept. AL, New York 1, New York 


MEANING IN CHILD ART 


lomm., Color, sound, 11 min., Pennsyl- 
vania State University, AV) Aids Library, 
University Park, Pa. 

A wide variety of media for artistic 
self-expression, and a_ search for the 
meanings of what young artists are trying 


to communicate. 


THE THINKING MACHINE 

lomm., B & W, Sound, 54 min., Car- 
ousel Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, Suite 
1503, New York 36, N. Y. $250.00. 

Parallels indicated between working of 
human brain and an electronic computer 
which can write a play, win at checkers. 
Will man’s machines supplant his own 
intelligence ? 


GOOD GROOMING 


l6mm., Color, International Film Bu- 
reau, Inc. 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Titles: Posture, 9 min., $100.00. In- 
fluence on appearance and health. //air 
Care, 14 min., $135.00. Washing, brush- 
ing, styling. Wardrobe, 14 min., $135.00. 
Selecting clothes to suit individual needs, 
budgets. Make-Up, 11 min., $115.00. Em- 
phasis is on basic good health habits ; 
complexion care and make-up techniques 
are demonstrated. Three pretty teen-age 
models visualize the series. 


LIFE INSURANCE—WHAT IT 
MEANS AND HOW IT WORKS 

l6mm., Color, Sound, 13 min., Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., $75.00. 


Animated film explains mortality tables, 
premium 
sharing. 


ALASKA: U.S. A. 

lomm., Color or B & WW, Sound, 19 
min., Bailey Films, Inc., 0509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. $200.00 or 
$110.00. 


levels, savings values, risk 


Geography, history, resources, natural 
beauties, development. 


OUTLAW COUNTRY 

lomm., Color, Sound, 13'4 min., ACI 
Productions, 56 W’. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y., $120.00. 

Visit to a little known tribe of Indians 
in the Grand Canyon region. 


PRIMITIVE MAN IN OUR WORLD 

lomm., Color, Sound, 12 min., Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. $120.00, rental 
$6.00. 

Self-sufficient people in the Senik River 
region of New Guinea, almost untouched 
by modern civilization 


FACTS ABOUT FIGURES 

l6mm., Color, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health Film Library, 84 Holland 
Avenue, Albany 6, New York. 

This film deals with the effects of over- 
weight on general health. Detailing the 
case history of an overweight man, it 
shows how weight can be safely and com- 
fortably reduced, and controlled. The film 
uses art work and stop-motion filming, 
along with live action photography, to 
tell its story. 
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1962 AEA Conference 

Michigan adult educators have begun 
planning for the 1962 National Confer- 
ences of AEA-USA and NAPSAE in 
Detroit. The L\EA-USA _ Conference 
Committee includes 50 Michigan and 
Mid-west persons. Already at work is a 
Steering Committee composed of Ropert 
Snarer, Everett Soop, Douctas MuEL- 
LER, GEORGE Owen, RusseELtt. KLEIs, 
HAMILTON STILLWELL, JOHN VALOIS, 
LoweLL EKLUND, KENNETH KING, WIL- 
LIAM BIRENBAUM, ANDREW HENDRICK- 
SON Es DoyLeE, OrTTto YNTEMA, 
Murietn Futrer. The NAPSAE Com- 
mittee Chairman is Henry Ponitz; other 


have not been announced. 


members 
National Home Study Council 
Conference 

The most enlightening and stimulating 
conference ever held by the National 
Home Study Council was conducted in 
Boulder, Colorado, May 7-10 at the Har- 
vest House Hotel. General session spe ak- 
ers were: Ropert GRAHAM of United 
\irlines, Byron Lapp of Lowell Murphy 
& Co., Linpiey Stives of the University 
of Wisconsin and Eucengt Dawson of 
Colorado Womans College. 


NET Department 

National Educational Television (NET ) 
in February established a new Depart 
ment of Utilization to develop maximum 
educational effectiveness of selected NET 
programs 

Henry ALTER is director of the new 
department, for which the Fund for Adult 
Education has made a grant of $200,- 
VOUO_OU. 

Joun F. Waite, NET president, re 
ports that unlike most commercial pro 
grams, which are entities in themselves, 
the NET program is most successful if, 
when it is over, it stimulates the viewer 
to snap off the set and do something 
get a book and read further on the 
subject or seek out a discussion group 
The new department will attempt t 
foster this. 
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Syracuse Liberal Studies Institute 

The annual Liberal Studies Institute 
for university administrators, initiated 
in 1957 by the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, will be 
held at the Minnowbrook Conference 
Center of Syracuse University June 25- 
July 1. 

Inquiries should be directed to R. H. 
Snow, Program Administrator, 610 East 
Fayette Street, Syracuse 3, New York. 


Harvard Offers Degree to 
Adult Students 

\ new bachelor of arts curriculum for 
adult students has been organized at 
Harvard University. Offered in ex- 
tension studies, the program is based on 
three broad fields—the humanities, the 
natural sciences and the social sciences. 


Support for Literacy 

The Alabama Educational Television 
Commission has received enthusiastic 
support from = state officials and civic 
organizations for the literacy classes it 
broadcasts three evenings a week. 

Governor JouN PATTERSON and State 
Superintendent of Education Dr. FRANK 
R. Stewart have sent telegrams of con- 
gratulation to Dr. E. B. Norton, presi- 
dent of Florence State College. The 
college and the network are cooperating 
in bringing the lessons to the 450,000 
persons in Alabama over twenty-five 
years of age who have insignificant or no 
reading ability. 


Georgia Literacy Program 

More than 500 adult Georgians who 
can not read or write have been attend- 
ing literacy classes presented three nights 
a week by ETV = station WGTV in 
\thens. 

The University of Georgia — station 
broadcasts the films originally produced 
by the ETV station in Memphis, WK NO- 
TV. 


Commission of Professors Meets 

Twenty persons engaged in teaching 
adult education theory and practice in 
13 universities met in March at Bloom- 
ington. The Commission of Professors of 
\dult Education of the Adult E.ducation 
\ssociation of the U. S. A. met on the 
Indiana University campus for its fifth 
annual seminar a three-day meeting 
for discussion and study about the grad- 
uate curriculum and needed research in 
adult education. 

The Professors of Adult Education 
were organized as a Commission of the 
\EA—USA about five years ago. The 
Kellogg Foundation granted the group 
$25,000.00 for study and deliberation, The 


Commission seeks to clarify and define 
adult education as an academic discipline 
or field of knowledge and to promote 
sound professional training. 


Among the topics considered thus far 
by the Commission are the following : 
Philosophy and Adult Education 
The Psychology of the Adult 
Adult Learning 
The Community and Adult Education 
\ Theory of Method for Adult 
Education 

The Administration of Adult Education 

Present Graduate Professional 
Preparation Programs 

Criteria for Evaluating Professional 
Preparation Programs. 

The Commission is now preparing a 
book that will set forth some views con- 
cerning these areas. Volume One of the 
Book will be published this month and 
is titled, “Adult Education, an Imperative 
for Our Times”. 

Full-time university faculty members 
teaching adult education make up the 
membership of the Commission. 


Those attending the seminar included 
Mason Atwoop, PAuL BERGEVIN, JOHN 
MckKiIntey, DwicHt Morris, and Ropert 
SmitH, University of Indiana; H. Y. 
McCiusky and GALE JENSEN, University 
of Michigan; Harotp Ditton, Michigan 
State University; Witson THIEDE and 
Burton KreitLow, University of Wis- 
consin; Cyri, Hout, University of 
Chicago; Jack Lonpon, University of 
California; Watson DicKERMAN, U. C. 
L. A.; Manco.mm Know .és, Boston 
University; Coote VERNER, Florida 
State University; Paurt Essert, Co- 
lumbia University; Wuitpur HatL.en- 
BECK, University of British Columbia; 
ANbREW HeENprICKSON, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; STEPHEN ALLEY, Brigham Young 
University. 


NHSC Accrediting Commission 
Gets New Member 

LAWRENCE G. Dertuick, Assistant 
Executive Secretary for Educational 
Services of the National Education As- 
sociation and former United States Com- 
missioner of Education from 1956-61, has 
accepted appointment to the Accrediting 
Commission of the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D. C. He succeeds 
Joun W. SrupeBAKER, also a_ former 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from 1934-48 on the Commission 
which examines and evaluates private 
correspondence schools. 


Community Survey of Adult Education 

Ropert Fincu, Rapst BLACKMAN, 
THomas Hanna, ELTon KISTLER, 
BLANCHE MILLER, Sara RINES, and 
Mary Jo ScHRODER compose a_ survey 
team from the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
area which will attempt to discover what's 
going on in adult education in that region. 
Presently there are 40 non-profit agencies 
offering programs although the number 
of participants is not known. 


Adult Leadership 
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Family Living 
(Continued from page 10) 

ten by Nora Stirling and dealing 
with everyday family trials and trib- 
ulations. This was followed by 
eight workshops in which cider and 
doughnuts were served by the host- 
ess. A dinner and briefing session 
for the Consultants preceded the 
play, a copy of which had been sent 
to each one in advance. (The 
warmth and _ congeniality which 
have been generated at these dinners 
has proved very important.) Once 
again the evening program was 
closed with a summary by a modera- 
tor, surrounded by the physical but 
tacit presence of the Consultants. 
The site of the Institute was in an- 
other elementary school. Some 200 
parents attended that evening and 
once more the breath of life was in- 
fused into the idea of the Annual 
Family Living Institute. The Fam- 
ily Service agencies have been, and 
continue to be hopeful that out of 
their participation in these Insti- 
tutes will come requests for more 
family life education programs 
which they, as well as the PTAs are 
ready, willing and eager to promote. 


1959 and 1960 Institutes 


The format of the fourth Insti- 
tute seemed the most workable and 
successful, and essentially has been 
the one followed in the two subse- 
quent years. The main difference 
has been in the closing sessions. The 
fifth Institute, entitled “Today's 
Children, Tomorrow's Citizens” 
opened with the showing of a film, 
“The Bright Side”, followed by 
eleven workshops. In place of a 
closing session, a mimeographed 
resumé of the main points covered 
in each workshop was mailed to all 
who registered. Since this involved 
a great deal of work, some expense 
and was not considered effective, it 
was dropped and was replaced in 
1961 by an informal “chit chat 
hour” at which cider and doughnuts 
were served. This enabled those 
who wished to leave to do so, and 
permitted others a chance to meet all 
the Consultants and continue their 
discussions which often were cur- 
tailed too soon by the ringing of the 
bell. The most recent Institute again 
utilized a live play, “The Green 
Blackboard” for the opening session. 


MAY, 1961 


This presentation of pressures on 
families was followed by eleven 
workshops, set up on age levels 
rather than subject matter as in pre- 
vious years. 


Evaluation 

The attendance in 1959 and 1960 
maintained the high level of more 
than 200 parents, a large number of 
whom were fathers. It has been the 
sense of the committee that the re- 
cent Institute was the most success- 
ful to date, both from the point of 
view of enthusiasm of the partici- 
pants (lay and professional) and 
content matter discussed. The pro- 
fessional dramatization by the Amer- 
ican Theater Wing Players added 
much to setting the tone of the work- 
shops which followed. 


General Comments 

Aware of the fact that Family 
Life Education is an interest shared 
by many different disciplines, we 
have been careful every vear to have 
our professionals represent the var- 
ious fields of Psychiatry, Psycholo- 
gy, Social Work, Education and 
Parent Education, keeping in mind 
when inviting them, their ability as 
good discussion leaders. We have 
drawn on personnel from our own 
community as well as the many 
resources available to us so near to 
New York City. 

It has been difficult to determine 
whether parents attend a particular 
workshop hecause of the leader as- 
signed or because of the subject- 
matter; one might conjecture it has 
been about even. 

Expenses have been covered by 
each organization contributing $50 
or more plus the individual 25¢ 
registration fee. These funds have 
covered costs of such items as pa- 
per, printing (mimeographing or 
photo-offsetting ), speakers’ travel 
expense, American Theater Wing 
players or copyrights, film, refresh- 
ments and the dinner for the Con- 
sultants. Printing costs of posters 
were included, but since then will- 
ing “artists” in the community have 
designed the posters used for promo- 
tions. 


Summary 
I have described in some detail 
the individual Institutes as some of 


the ideas which were abandoned 
might be suitable for another com- 
munity. For instance, the workshops 
entitled “For Fathers Only” and 
“For Teen-Agers” still seem a good 
idea, but were forfeited in favor of 
others that appeared to meet the 
desires of parents better. The all- 
day session might fit into a com- 
munity not so highly over-organ- 
ized as White Plains. 


Conclusions 

The Family Living Institute of 
White Plains, N. Y., now in its 
sixth year, seems to have arrived at 
a state of maturity. Through much 
experimenting and altering, trying 
to meet the people's needs, a format 
has been designed which is success- 
ful for us. We have become realistic 
over the vears, and now gear our- 
selves to that portion of our parent 
body to whom such an Institute ap- 
peals, rather than aiming at all the 
nameless thousands whom we think 
could benefit by it. 

Because it has meaning for the 
parents and educators who take 
part, whether from a_ discussion 
leader's point of view or from that 
of a layman parent, we feel the 
Family Living Institute is a worth- 
while endeavor which should be 
maintained as an integral part of 
community life. With the hope that 
other communities might wish to 
emulate our experience, this has 
betn written to serve as a sort of 
guide-post or possibly as an incen- 
tive. For those of us who have been 
actively involved over the years, it 
has been a gratifying, satisfying and 
stimulating activity in the field of 
Family Life Education. 

tt @ }ie- 

Reading the Annual Report in the April 
issue of ApuLt LEADERSHIP further im- 
presses me with the tremendous job AEA 
is doing. 

30NARD WILSON, 
University of Wisconsin. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


13th Annual 

HUMAN RELATIONS INSTITUTE 

... Training for Community Leadership 

JULY 23rd - AUGUST 2nd 
Fort Qu’Appelle 

Saskatchewan, Cansda 


For details write: 
GLEN McKENZIE 
katchewan House 
Dewdney Ave. W., Regina 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
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Some [mpressions 
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ary during these periods. Also we 


were told that, in some situations xt 
least, the work day or the work 
week was shortened quite materially 
for those enrolled in either corre- 
spondence or night school work. 
These students were paid full sal- 
aries for the shorter work period. 

[ was unable to get any statistics 
concerning the average age of stu- 
dents taking work by correspond- 
dence or in the evening classes. No 
student may enroll in the regular 
university day program who is over 
35 vears old. There is no age re- 
striction for evening and correspon- 
dence courses. Our impression was 
that most students were recently out 
of sect ndary schools, but that quite 
a number of mature people, teachers 
particularly, were in these programs. 

In conclusion, it should be said 


1 
the USSR there is a great 


faith in education. Education is the 
kev to advancement for the individ- 
ual, to increased power for the state. 


As a result they take education 
seriously and spend a much larger 
portion of their gross national prod- 
uct on it than do we. Also, they 
have recognized the need for en 
couraging workers on the job to 
continue their learning experiences 
and have established what may be 
the greatest organized program of 
correspondence and evening class 


work in the world. 


The results of these massive edu- 
cation programs need to be studied 
by adult educators in this country. 

Their success is by no means as 
sured, but their assumption — that 
great masses of people are anxious 
to achieve serious educational goals 
after going onto a job, and that so- 
ciety has a responsibility to help 
them to reach these goals, is most 
challenging. 

4 © »- 


Research for Peace 


The Institute for International Order has 
a program ce 1 
education, support of the United Nations 


and of measures to strengthen it and 


signed to “promote through 


enable it to maintain peace”. Requests for 
the list of current publications and ap 
plications for grants should be addressed 
to: Georce Beresr, Director, 111 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Mental Health 


Continued from page 3) 

Attitude Change 

The conception of the particular 
attitude change to be induced by the 
program has been eclectic from the 
beginning. At the same time, there 
has evolved a concept of attitude 
which has begun to define the as- 
pects of change which may be ap- 
propriate to and feasible for this 
approach to mental health education 
and its clients. 


The consultants associated with 
the program have given great em- 
phasis to the concept of attitudes to- 
ward parents’ responsibility for the 
behavior of their children '® In the 
course of developing research to 
evaluate the effects of the pro- 
gram ‘', this concept was analyzed 
into three components of attitude: 
1) attitude toward own (parent) re- 
sponsibility for influencing the out- 
come of the behavior problems of 
children; 2) awareness of multiple 
influences on the outcome of such 
problems; and 3) attitude toward 
own potency to influence the out- 
come of such problems '*. The re- 
search has demonstrated that the 
prevalence of in-school behavior 
problems is associated with these 
attitudinal factors—higher preval- 
ence being concomitant with aware- 
ness of only single causation, denial 
of responsibility, and attitude of im- 
potence to influence the outcome of 
behavior problems in children ™ 
The research has also demonstrated 
that the “desirable” attitudes are 
more characteristic of the upper and 
middle classes than of the lower 
classes '*. The fact that the middle 
and upper-middle classes are most 


' Buchmueller, A. D. & Gildea, Mar- 
garet C.-L. A group therapy project with 
parents of behavior problem children in 
public schools. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 
106, 46-56. 

11 Glidewell, J. C., Mensh, I. N., 
Domke, H. R., Gildea, Margaret C.-L, 
and Buchmueller, A. D. Methods for com- 
munity mental health research. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat,, 1957, 27, 38-54. 

'2 Glidewell, J. C. (Ed.) Parental at- 
titudes and child behavior. Springfield, 
Illinois: C. C. Thomas, 1961. 

'S Gildea, Margaret C.-L., Glidewell, 
J. C. & Kantor, Mildred B. Two ap- 
proaches to the study of maternal atti- 
tudes. In the Proceedings of the Regional 
Research Conference of the Amer. Psy- 
ciat. Assoc., lowa City, March, 1960. 

'4 Kantor, Mildred B. Op. cit. 


readily involved in the program may 
well be related to the fact that the 
implied program goals are most con- 
sistent with characteristic middle- 
class attitudes '°. The goals are even 
more consistent with the upper- 
class attitudes to which many mid- 
dle-class parents may aspire. 
Whether or not the program ap- 
peals most to the upward mobile 
middle-class parents is not yet 
known. Further research in pro- 
gress will test the hypothesis that 
experimental groups to whom the 
program was available over a two 
and one-half year period will show 
significantly greater attitude change 
than the control groups to whom 
the program was not available dur- 
ing the same period '®. 


18 Glidewell, J. C. Op. cit. 

16 Glidewell, J. C., Gildea, Margaret 
C.-L., & Kantor, Mildred B. An Evalua- 
tion of a Preventive Community Mental! 
Health Program. Progress Report IV. 
St. Louis: St. Louis County Health De- 
partment, 1960. 
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Saskatoon Short Course Set for 
September 

The Second Annual Short Course in 
Continuing Education will be held in 
Saskatoon, September 5-15. Sponsored 
by the Center for Community Studies 
and the University of Saskatchewan, 
the course “is aimed at those who extend 
knowledge and skill to organizations and 
individuals in communities.” Extension 
and field workers in education, health, 
welfare, agriculture, cooperatives, labour, 
libraries, were among those thirty-five 
taking part in last year’s course. The 
1961 course is directed toward this same 
group of increasingly important pro- 
fessionals and leaders. Co-ordinators of 
the course are PER STENSLAND, Chief 
Training Officer, Center for Community 
Studies, and Art Wirick, Adult Educa- 
tion, Extension Department, University 
of Saskatchewan. 

The Short Course includes background 
lectures focussing on community change 
and structure, with special reference to 
the prairie provinces; discussion group 
on implications of these forces for ex- 
tension programs in the community; and 
theory and practice sessions on continuing 
education. 

For further information write to, Per 
G. Stensland, Training Division, Center 
for Community Studies, University of 
Saskatchewan Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


Aging Conference 

The Adult Education Association of 
the USA is again participating in the 
14th annual conference on aging to be 
held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 19-21, 
1961. WinMA DonaHUE of the University 
of Michigan is conference chairman. 


Adult Leadership 
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Urban Centers 

(Continued from page 14) 
problem means litthe—or that the 
urban problem is a many faceted 
thing—all depending upon the point 
of view one wishes to take. 

This consideration lends weight 
to the difficulty we face as we try to 
sort out the issues. Again, to labor 
the obvious, wide divergence of op- 
inion is a notable deterrent to any 
short-run attempt to mold and de- 
velop public and private policy. 

And I should like to speak of a 
force which I loosely define as the 
“spirit of the better tomorrow”. It 
seems to me that we have in the 
United States, to a greater degree 
than in almost any other country 
on earth, taken almost as a tenet of 
faith the belief that tomorrow is 
going to be better—indeed I might 
facetiously suggest that we've re- 
cently passed through a_presiden- 
tial campaign waged almost wholly 
on that premise. 

The impact of this kind of a 
spirit on a people is the continued 
presence of a certain discontent with 
the conditions as they are. 

I'll not try to assess with any 
precision what the impact of this 
particular factor has been in the 
total life of the country or of any 
community. Rather, | only suggest 
to you that this kind of spirit has an 
impact and that it does beget a type 
of restlessness and a type of dis- 
content. 

My friend Luther Gulick some- 
times speaks of a related condition 

the impact of the Protestant ethic, 
and I suspect it would profit us to 
think of it once in awhile. As the 
story goes, the Protestant ethic 
suggests that the city is inherently 
bad, that the good life can't be lived 
in an urban setting, that the city 
is at the same time the refuge and 
the escape of the individual who 
does not want to stand openly in the 
light of community judgment. 

Sut there is a growing conviction, 
I believe, that the city must be made 
a good place in which to live. What 
a popular commitment to this idea 
might do to our national frame of 
mind, I leave to you to decide. 

[ must identify still another of 
the less tangible factors, one I’m 
sure many of you will question; 
namely, the decline of individual 
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democracy and the growth of gov- 
ernment by concurrent majority. 
My premise is that as the urban 
pattern of living becomes more and 
more complex, the ability of the in- 
dividual to participate meaningfully 
in a democratic process becomes less 
and less; and that there is a result- 
ant requirement that he participate 
indirectly in a whole range of multi- 
structured concurrent-majority de- 
terminations. 

Another political issue that I see 
emerging is the potential conflict be- 
tween the power of proposal on the 
one hand and the power of decision 
on the other. I will suggest, for the 
sake of argument, that as the role 
of the individual in the democratic 
society becomes less important, the 
gravity surrounding the control of 
the power of proposal becomes 
greater; and may indeed be even 
more significant in terms of public 
policy determination than the much 
tooted, much vaunted, power of 
decision. 

I also want to speak of another 
pair of contrasting elements. I think 
we now can see emerging, as a ma- 
jor force in the life of an urban na- 
tion, a central city-suburban dicho- 
tomy which is far more effective in 
its impact on public policy than the 
traditional urban-rural division. In 
fact, | would suggest that in many 
areas of the United States today the 
urban-rural division is for all prac- 
tical purposes a thing of the past. 
And yet much of our formal politi- 
cal organization, much of our polit- 
ical rationalization, in this country 
is still in terms of the urban-rural 
division. Directly related to the cen- 
tral city-suburban division is the 
nearly complete absence of total- 
urban area political organization 
and an almost complete domination 
of atomistic political organization. 

Further, it seems to me that a 
very real force which can be de- 
tected in almost every urban area 
is the impact of social disaccommo- 
dations based on ethnic difference. 
To a considerable degree I think 
this impact of ethnic difference con- 
ditions our political organization, 
conditions our ability to move ef- 
fectively on urban renewal and ur- 
ban rehabilitation problems, con- 
ditions the kind of thinking we bring 
to zoning, narrows the range of 
choices which some of our ethnic 


groups can make, and contributes 
materially to the exploitation of a 
major human resource. What has 
been our response to ethnic differ- 
ence? Well, we have indeed re- 
sponded. We've responded at the 
local level, responded at the state 
level and responded nationally. We 
have responded both with public and 
private programs. But we have more 
often responded individually rather 
than severally or in concert. On bal- 
ance, there is little by way of coor- 
dinated impact of the total range of 
our community programs. There 
have been some notable exceptions 
but rather few. 

Turning for a fleeting minute to 
governmental organization I think 
we would agree that our states’ re- 
sponse to urban development has not 
realized the potential with which 
they are traditionally endowed. And 
their demonstrated lack of realiza- 
tion of potential has led to some of 
the deficiencies that we now expe- 
rience, 

At the national level there is a 
wide range of programs of local 
community impact, but again our 
approach has been largely an ato- 
mistic one and we have seen little in 
any administration of anything that 
approaches a unified national ap- 
proach, or a definition of national 
responsibility with respect to urban 
settlement. 

Yet, we look forward to continued 
urban developments and to endless 
years of constant change—constant 
change in terms of the expansion of 
urban areas, constant adjustment 
due to technological change, popula- 
tion growth, and the emergence of 
new major regional cities. | don’t 
see the building of any Brasilias in 
the United States but I do see a 
continuing transition of our present 
urban centers and a constant proc- 
ess of rebuilding made necessary by 
outmoded facilities, and the demands 
of the new technology, a rebuilding 
accompanied at the same time by 
new building and completely new fa- 
cilities required by growing cities. | 
see increasing opportunities for land 
re-use, an area of action in which 
we have barely scratched the sur- 
face. We talk about land use plan- 
ning; we do relatively little talking 
about land re-use planning or sched- 
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uled land re-use planning or plan- 
ning to schedule land re-use. 

| think we have an era of change 
ahead of us in terms of our response 
to the potential of the federal sys- 
tem. Many of the activities which 
we once thought of as being pecul- 
iarly local take on regional over- 
tones, regional activities take on 
state-wide overtones and statewide 
activities by the very demand of the 
ebb and flow of the urban pattern 
settlement are bound to take on na- 
tional overtones. And we are going 
to be faced with the ever-constant 
challenge of sorting out where func- 
tional responsibilities properly rest. 
I see no end of it, at least not in 
our lifetime. 

In closing, some of you must have 
been impressed as I was with that 
part of President Kennedy's inaug- 
ural address in which he said and 
| quote “that we ask not what your 
country will do for you but ask 
what you can do for your country”. 
As we face our tasks we might para- 
phrase the President's suggestion by 
saying that we ask not what the na- 
tion can do for our individual urban 
settlements but what we can do 
locally to help build an optimum 
urban nation. 

-#t @ fe 
American Sociological Association 

The 56th Annual Meeting of the 
American Sociological Association will 
convene August 29th at the Chase Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Michigan Sets Pattern 

Concurrent conferences in Ann Arbor, 
April 20-21, by the Adult Education As- 
sociation of Michigan, the Michigan As- 
sociation of Public School Educators, the 
Adult Education Section of the Michigan 


Washington 
(Continued from page 18) 

Seminar 1—Fducational Progress 
in the Other Americas (Panel dis- 
cussion and exhibits )—Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Seminar I1—Radio-Television as 
Media for World Understanding 
(Tour, exhibits, demonstration )— 
Voice of America. 

Seminar III—Education for 
Community Development (Obser- 
vation tour and discussion )—Urban 
Redevelopment Land Agency & N. 
C. HA. 

Seminar IV—Educational Insti- 
tutions in World Affairs (Panel 
Discussion )—American Council on 
Education, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Seminar \V—Education and the 
Economic Challenge (Round _ table 
discussion )—Washington — Interna- 
tional Center & The World Bank's 
Economic Development Institute. 

Seminar VI—Education for a 
More Perfect Union ( Panel Discus- 
sion )—-Howard University. 

Seminar VII—State Department 
Briefing (Special tour of New State 
followed by briefing in In’l. Conf. 
Room)—Bureau of Cultural and 
Educational Affairs. 


Wednesday afternoon we plan to 
keep free for cultural activities and 
for pre-conference planning of the 
CNO and NAPSAE. During this 
time it will be possible to have con- 


sultations with resource pedple to 
discuss individual problems. 

The AEA Conference will be cli- 
maxed with a reception and the 
adult education banquet on Wednes- 


tertainment so that the conference 
participants will make the most of 
this trip to the Nation’s Capital. 
Although we are trying to anticipate 
your needs, we would appreciate 
your suggestions. 

Please plan to attend. Your 
friends and colleagues are looking 
forward to seeing you. We are hop- 
ing that this conference will make a 
benchmark as we look forward to 
ten years of real progress in the 
field of adult education. Look for 
more conference news in each suc- 
ceeding ApuLT LEADERSHIP publi- 
cation. If you want additional infor- 
mation write us. 
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Purdue Seminar 


An International Seminar on Instruc- 
tional Television will be held at Purdue 
University, October 8-18, 1961. The semi- 
nar is being sponsored by Purdue in co- 
operation with UNESCO and the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. The 
Office of Education has contracted for 
$27,500.00 worth of services in connection 
with the seminar. Additional funds are 
being sought from foundations, corpora- 
tions, and other sources. The purpose of 
the seminar is to exchange ideas and 
experiences on the use of this new teach- 
ing tool. The program will consist of 
reports by country representatives, ob- 
servance of U. S. educational television 
installations in operation, and recommen- 
dations for international cooperation in 
this area. At the time of the seminar, the 
Midwest Program of Airborne Television 
Instruction will be in operation at Purdue. 


Religious Drama 


The 13th Annual Religious Drama 
workshop, sponsored by the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Councils of the Churches of Christ, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, will be 
held at Lake Forest College, Illinois, 
July 22-29, 1961. 
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day, November 8. The President of | Harvest Years 

the United States has been invited Joun J. Smiru is the publisher of a 

to speak, and we are hoping each new magazine titled, “Harvest Years” 
; designed to promote successful retirement. 


Library Association, and the Michigan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, culminated 
months of inter-organizational planning. 
Program features included addresses by 
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Joun Osman, Vice-President, Fund for 
Adult Education; Dr. CHARLES ANs- 
PACH, President Emeritus, Central Michi- 
gan University; and Dr. Howarp Y. Mc- 
Crusky of the University of Michigan. 


50th Anniversary 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Service 
was observed in April. Officially estab- 
lished by the Board of Regents, April 13, 
1911, its actual beginnings like other 
similar programs of University Adult 
Education can be traced to occasional off- 
campus programs conducted during the 
last quarter of the 19th century. 


congressman to join him at a table. 

Tentatively we are planning to 
tell the story of adult aducation with 
its many diversities and programs. 
We shall take a quick look back and 
a look to the future. We want to 
bring the role of adult education into 
nation-wide focus so that we can 
have a thrust forward for continuing 
education. 

Prior to and following the confer- 
ence we have planned tours and en- 


Subscription rate is $4.50 per year; no 
advertising. Offices are in the Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


New Job For Gilligan 


On May 1, THomaAs J. GILLIGAN, pres- 
ently assistant director of the NEA Press 
and Radio Division, will become assistant 
superintendent for adult and vocational 
education in the Seattle Public Schools. 
Before joining the staff of the Press and 
Radio Division, Dr. Gilligan was the as- 
sistant executive secretary of NAPSAE. 
In Seattle, Dr. Gilligan will use his back- 
ground in public relations as his special- 
ized experience in adult education. 


Adult Leadership 
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Goals 


(Continued from page 3) 
almost the sole accomplishment at 
that level. The tides of change to- 
ward a more general approach are 
moving very strongly. On the cam- 
puses of the land-grant colleges, for 
example, the integration of agricul- 
tural and general extension is being 
carefully studied and the necessary 
re-structuring to accomplish — this 
purpose has already occurred on at 
least two campuses. By 1970, our 
federal and_= state governments 
should have moved far in the direc- 
tion toward providing more ad- 
equately for all of the needs of the 
people, not merely those which have 
to do with economics. Liberal stud- 
ies need to be given major consid- 
eration if we are to develop the rich- 
ly cultured society we hope to have. 

Fifth, to broaden the local support 
for a strong adult educational move- 
ment. Despite the influence and 
stimulation which arise from cen- 
tralized support, the major stimulus 
for growth must come from the local 
communities. During the next ten 
years, the unusually large number of 
children will call for a special effort 
to provide education for them. 
Shortsighted policy would concen- 
trate all of the finances on the build- 
ing up of the schools. But the quali- 
ty of the education provided to a 
child comes not only from the class- 
room but also from the home and 
the community and, unless both 
places are learning environments, 
the child’s development is stunted. 
Moreover, by the end of the decade, 
the number of adults will swell and 
we must build the institutions which 
will serve that larger group. There- 
fore enlarged public and private sup- 
port should be given to the adult 
educational services of the public 
schools, public libraries, museums, 
art galleries, community centers, 
settlement houses, and municipal 
universities. 

Sixth, to create a large number of 
new kinds of approaches to adult 
education, orienting content and 
method to the nature of the adult 
learner. Adult education grows by 
the processes of invention and imi- 
tation. Adults are different from 
children and therefore require a 
fresh approach. The creation of new 
techniques has been a major cause 
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of advances in the field ever since 
the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century when the summer session, 
the reading circle, the travelling 
chautauqua, and correspondence in- 
struction were all created. In the 
decade of the ‘fifties, we have had 
the major development of new 
forms of learning, most of which 
were in existence prior to that time. 
Among such developments are the 
centers for continuing education, 
management development, liberal 
education in industry, group dynam- 
ics, educational television, and the 
co-ordinated course. In the next 
decade, we should be equally inven- 
tive, creating other new forms of 
education which are essentially 
based on the maturity of viewpoint 
of the men and women whom we 
hope to serve. 

Seventh, to re-orient the instruc- 
tion in childhood and youth so that 
the values of continuing learning 
will be internalized and the means 
of further study understood. Kmer- 
son said that “The things taught in 
colleges and schools are not an edu- 
cation, but the means of education,” 
but the evidence indicates that all 
too few people use those means. It 
is true that those who participate in 
adult educational activities are dis- 
tinguished from other people chiefly 
by the fact that they have had ex- 
tensive formal schooling but this 
does not mean that those who have 
had such schooling go on learning 
all their lives. Our elementary and 
secondary schools and even our col- 
leges and universities have had to 
deal with so many other problems 
and pressures that they have not 
been conspicuous for their efforts to 
convey the values of continuing 
learning. And yet what is teaching 
all about if it is not to create within 


the individual the desire and the 


capacity to direct his own educa- 
tion? This value is so fundamental 
that its accomplishment affects every 
aspect of teaching, most particularly 
the stressing of independent study 
and the witness that the teacher 
bears by being himself a continuing 
learner. But the immediate and 
practical goal at which the efforts of 
the next ten years might well be 
aimed is the introduction of this 
value into the curriculum as a prin- 
ciple or a generalization included at 


many places, so that the child and 
youth grows up through school and 
college accepting lifelong learning as 
the normal course of action. This 
idea is no more difficult, or abstruse 
than most of the others which form 
the basic insights around which 
units of instruction are built in the 
elementary and secondary school. 

Eighth, to strengthen the co- 
ordination in the field. The integra- 
tion which will be provided by re- 
search and university instruction 
should be supplemented by a draw- 
ing-together of the practitioners in 
the field. The pressure of work is so 
great and the surface differences in 
approach are so evident that sepa- 
rate institutional boundaries have 
been permitted to be far more signif 
icant than they should be and have 
obscured the essential unity of the 
field. There are already impressive 
accomplishments resulting from the 
co-ordination of efforts in the field, 
stemming from both an institutional 
and an individual basis. In the next 
ten years, councils and associations 
should grow up wherever educators 
of adults are to be found. 
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Good Reading 


The annual report (1959-1960) of the 
adult education branch of the Division 
of Extension and Higher Education for 
the Los Angeles City School Districts is 
evidence of the progress that is being 
made in adult education reporting. J. 
RicHarp SMitH, Assistant Superintend- 
ent and T. STANLEY WaAkBURTON not 
only summarize data and interpretive ma- 
terial relating to operational procedures 
but they combine with this a careful 
analysis of the education problem Los 
Angeles will be facing in the '60’s and 
conclude the report with a discussion of 
the kinds of things that must be done in 
Adult Education if the program is to 
meet the needs of the megapolis. During 
the past year more than 179,000 adult 
students attended 2,500 different classes 
taught by 1,800 teachers in the City of 
Los Angeles. The report indicates, too, 
that a vigorous in-service training pro- 
eram has been developed, the number of 
supervisors and subject specialists has 
been increased, administrative procedures 
have been strengthened, and new course 
outlines have developed. 


Aging in the Modern World 

An Institute for Librarians, “Aging in 
the Modern World, the Public Library 
Role,” will be held May 25-26 in Balti- 
more, sponsored by the Adult Services 
Division, Maryland Library Association 
and the Division of Library Extension, 
Maryland State Department of Education. 
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Survival 
mentioned materials, other developed 
materials include a set of slides and 
an accompanying commentary, ma- 
terial on the background of Civil 
Defense in the Soviet Union, a list 
of shelter equipment and materials, 
instructional outlines for developing 
individual and family survival plans 
for each student, certificates and 
awards of achievement for teachers 
and students, a collection of ideas 
to use in the presentation of new 
information, and suggested forms 
for evaluation of course. 

A greater problem than the de- 
velopment of materials has been the 
distribution of materials. During the 
current school year the state CDAE 
office has received some 200,000 
OCDM books and pamphlets. Ap- 
proximately 125,000 pieces of these 
already have been assembled in in- 
dividual kits for students, packed 
and. shipped to local directors of the 
Civil Defense Adult Education Pro- 
gram. In addition, some _ 15,000 
hooks, pamphlets, outlines, etc., have 
been shipped to local instructors for 
use in class. To state it differently, 
this means that -approximately 10 
tons of materials have been as- 
sembled, packed, and shipped to 
local areas throughout the state. 

Audio-Visual Materials are an 
important part of the instructor’s 
teaching supplements. In Florida, 
since July of 1960, there have been 
some 3500 showings of Civil De- 
fense Adult Education Color films, 
almost 1,000 showings of colored 
CDAE film strips, and some 33,500 
colored slides used in classes. These 
slides were selected and developed 
in Florida. The continual use of 
these audio-visual materials, a crit- 
ical necessity for this type of course, 
has made distribution of them a 
tremendous problem. Fortunately, 
during the current year, a large 
number of counties coming into the 
program for the first time have 
been able to secure sets of the basic 
film with local funds. This has been 
a necessity due to the limited number 
of audio-visuals and the increasing 
numbers of people served through 
this program. 


Administrative Details or 
Problems: Local Level 


“Financial support of the local 


Civil Defense Adult Education 
classes is provided through funds 
made available to the U. S. Office 
of Education by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. These 
funds are allocated to the state 
through annual contracts negotiated 
between the State Department of 
Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education for the reimbursement of 
expenses incurred by counties in 
conducting local Civil Defense Adult 
Education classes.”’ 


Generally speaking, successful 
promotional efforts and securing 
community involvement has been a 
major problem throughout Florida. 
Reports indicate that this is also 
true in the other pilot states. 

The Selection of those teachers 
who are sufficiently interested in 
Civil Defense Adult Education, and 
who are adept in the training In- 
stitute to the extent that they 
acquire the necessary compencies 
needed to teach adult classes in civil 
defense has been a major problem. 
In order for an instructor to do 
an. effective job for this type of 
educational program, much is re- 
quired. He must not only be 
thoroughly familiar with the con- 
tent, some of which is of a technical 
nature, but he must have an under- 
standing of the various techniques 
to use in teaching adult citizens. 

When attendance has been kept 
to an average of fifteen and enroll- 
ments have not exceeded twenty- 
two, it has been observed that these 
CDAE classes have been more 
successful. Real meaningful group 
discussion, and extra time needed 
for guidance of individual projects, 
necessitate a limiting number of 
participants. 

A special effort has been made 
to schedule classes at the students’ 
most convenient time and at an ap- 
propriate place, usually the most 
centrally located center. Centers for 
these classes have been provided in 
school and church buildings, in 
homes, in community centers, and in 
many other public places according 
to the wishes of the participants. 

Many counties have employed a 
part-time coordinator to handle the 
many details involved in organizing 
and conducting a successful county- 
wide program. This year, on the 
basis of the number of classes 
organized by the coordinator, addi- 
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tional funds have been made avail- 
able to the county to pay such a 
local coordinator. Florida is the 
only one of the Pilot Programs that 
supplements regular funds to pay 
a part-time local coordinator of 
CDAE. This has been a significant 
factor in this year’s expansion of 
the program in Florida. 

The scheduling and transporting 
of Audio-Visuals (films) requires a 
great deal of time and planning for 
success in using them. The shortage 
of the four major film at the state 
level, has caused many counties to 
buy a set of their own film to supple- 
ment the state-owned film. 


Promotion 

“Promotion sometimes spells 
‘SUCCESS’ or ‘FAILURE’ .” Pro- 
motion in this article is concerned 
with initiating any effective publicity 
which will “sell” survival classes 
to local citizens. Two main objec- 
tives are to be kept in mind: one, 
the human interest approach; two, 
specific information concerning the 
mechanics of registration, location, 
scheduling, length of class, materials 
for class, and other pertinent in- 
formation of this type. 

Quite often, the responsibility for 
promotion or publicity is given to 
the part-time coordinator of the local 
CDAE program. The local Civil 
Defense Director has been of val- 
uable assistance in giving publicity 
to the program in many counties 
in the State. An advisory committee 
may assume this responsibility. In 
other counties, an organized group 
such as the Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation or Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has elected to handle the 
promotion as its special project. 

Various kinds of promotional ma- 
terials for CDAE programs were 
developed by the staff and repre- 
sentative local instructors during a 
special workshop conducted at Tal- 
lahassee in June, 1960. The most 
promising materials were the “pro- 
motional talks” which different in- 
structors developed and delivered to 
the workshop personnel after having 
received professional assistance in 
the preparation and delivery of such 
speeches. These promotional talks, 
designed to give critical information 
in an appealing and persuasive man- 
ner made clever uses of stories, 
quotations, definitions, _ statistics, 
proverbs, and pictorial illustrations. 


Adult Leadership 
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Many of these materials have been 
duplicated and are available upon 
request. 

In addition to these promotional 
talks, basic information for radio 
and television programs, spot an- 
nouncements, newspaper announce- 
ments and articles, and bulletin an- 
nouncements are available from the 
State office. The services of the 
State CDAE Coordinator and Con- 
sultants, who have concentrated con- 
tinually on promotional problems 
and procedures, are available upon 
request. 

Experiences during the Program 
have pointed up some successful as 
well as unsuccessful procedures of 
promotion. A simple newspaper no- 
tice or radio announcement does little 
by itself to build classes. Special fea- 
ture human interest stories are cer- 
tainly much better. The personal 
approach through mass media, talks, 
and personal contacts has been more 
successful. 

It has been found that there are 
many groups in a community which 
may serve to channel publicity. Of 
significance is the school personnel, 
including the Principals Group, 
P.-T.A. Council, and the children. 
Notes, letters, illustrative brochures, 
and pamphlets may be attached to 
regular reports and sent to the 
parents by the children. Various 
community civic and service clubs 
and organizations have played an 
increasingly important role in pro- 
moting the CDAE Program. The 
Group Recognition awards and the 
individual awards for Home Pre- 
paredness have been most effective. 
When these groups become oriented 
to the importance of survival 
courses, they 


serve automatically 


as promoters of the program, and 


especially so, when given proper 
recognition. 


Too, many community leaders are 
naturally inclined to be vitally in- 
terested and helpful in developing 
a training program for survival in 
disaster. But, it has been a serious 
problem for local administrators to 
develop plans, to organize advisory 
committees and to get instructors to 
take advantage of this tremendous 
resource. Furthermore, without uti- 
lizing it, the program developed is 
almost invariably small and ineffec- 
tive. 
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In special drives, exhibits, booths, 
handout materials, window displays, 
brochures, leaflets, registration 
cards, and other information may 
be most effective in promoting the 
program. Many unusual gimmicks 
and ideas have been tried in different 
local programs with varying degrees 
of success. So use your initiative, 
as well as all available resources and 
remember — “Promotion sometimes 
spells ‘SUCCESS’ or ‘FAITLURE’.” 
Visions: The Future 

—One of the objective results of 

the June, 1960 workshop was 
the development of plans and 
materials for a CDAE Hana- 
book for Instructors to use. 
Much additional work has gone 
into its preparation and it will 
be ready soon for distribution. 

—In several areas, plans are de- 

veloping for a one-or two-day 
workshop to be held locally as 
a follow-up of the teacher-train- 
ing Institute. Such workshops 
may be requested for counties 
by the appropriate personnel if 
there is a felt need for instruc- 
tors to work on any special 
problems or on 
materials. 


instructional 


—A CDAE television series, con- 
sisting of twelve 30-minute pro- 
grams has been developed. The 
entire content of the course, 
“Personal Survival in Disaster” 
is covered. Home viewers are 
encouraged to join others in 
groups for further study and 
discussion, under trained lead- 
ers, of survival problems and 
plans. A TV study guide has 
been prepared and will be made 
available to individual home 
viewers and its discussion 
groups. Watch for announce- 
ments of the schedule of show- 
ing in your area! 

—A brochure, designed to in- 
terest local adults in CDAE 
Program, has been developed. 
Upon publication, copies will 
be available to all who desire 
to use it. 


—The VISION of changing at- 
titudes and of seeing evidences 
of acceptance give those who 
work so diligently in the pro- 
gram the inspiration to move 
forward and to hope that real 
success is “just around the 


corner”. Objective evidences of 
such success are indicated from 
the construction of a fallout 
shelter, the preparation of a 
family survival plan, prepara- 
tion with a two-weeks supply 
of food and materials 
needed, and the development of 
a “Community Action Plan”, 

and from such typical state- 
ments made by an adult, as she 
left class, “I was afraid of what 
I might find out; but since I 
know the facts, I know there 
is a way for us to survive” 


other 


A National Association is Born 


The Australian Association of Adult 
Education is in being. Tangible evidence 
was the first issue of its newsletter pub- 
lished in February. One of the functions 
of the Association is to gather and dis 
seminate information about adult educa 
tion for those concerned and interested; 
and one of the means of doing this will 
be the quarterly publication of the News- 
letter. The Association also plans to pub 
lish, twice annually, a printed Journal 
which will contain material of more pro- 
found content and more permanent value 
The first number of this journal which, 
like the newsletter, will be supplied free 
to financial members of the Association, 
will appear in July. The AEA has sent 
its congratulations and best wishes to 
\AAE. In fact, it was only a few years 
ago that the same mitials were applicable 
to the American Association of Adult 
Education, 


ALA Meets 

The 80th Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15, with 
more than 5,000 librarians expected to 
participate in a program designed to alert 
them to rapid changes taking place with 
in the profession. The theme of the con- 
“Libraries for Al,” will be 
pointed up at three general sessions. Pre- 
officer will be Mrs. FRANCES 
LANDER SPAIN, coordinator of Children’s 
Services, New York Public Library, and 
president of ALA. 


ference, 


siding 


A Research Report 


DANIEL SOLOMON and JERE P. WILSON, 
of CSLEA, 4819 So. Greenwood, Chi- 
cago, have just completed a research re- 
port titled, “Some Differentiating Char- 
acteristics Among Students at the Down- 
town Center, University of Chicago”. A 
limited number of copies is available. 


ArtHUR S. FLEMMING, former Secre 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
has been appointed president of the Uni 
versity of Oregon, succeeding O. MERE- 
pitH WILson, now president of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Canada: September 5-15 

The Second Annual Short Course in 
Continuing Education will be held in 
Saskatchewan. This year the course will 
be residential, held at the University 
Art Center at Emma Lake, 50 miles 
north of Prince Albert. Sponsored by 
the Center for Community Studies and 
the University of Saskatchewan, the 
course “is aimed at those who extend 
knowledge and skill to organizations and 
individuals in communities.” Extension 
and field workers in education, health, 
welfare, agriculture, co-operatives, labor, 
libraries, were among those thirty-five 
taking part in last year’s course. The 
1961 course is directed toward this same 
important pro 
fessionals and leaders. Coordinators of 
the course are Per Stensland, Chief 
Training Officer, Center for Community 
Studies, and Art Wirick, Adult Educa- 
tion, Extension Department, University 
of Saskatchewan. The Short Course in- 
cludes background lectures focusing on 


group of increasingly 


community change and structure, with 


special reference to the prairie provinces ; 
discussion groups on implications of 
these forces for extension programs in 
the community; and theory and practice 
sessions on continuing education. For fur- 
ther information write to Short Course 
1961, Room 212, School of Agriculture, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 
Illinois: June 19-July 14 

College of 
Illinois announces the following courses 


Education, University of 
on the continuing education of adults: 
Ed. 448 Adult Education. Development 
and Status 
programs, organization, and finance for 
adult education. Literature of adult edu 
cation, individual 
Ed. 473 Vocational Education 
in Agriculture for Adults. The case for 


Planning institution policies, 


Systematic study of 
problems 


adult education, adult education in the 
public schools, needs of young and adult 
farmers for education, organizing and 
teaching adult farmer courses. Ed. 459 
HM orkshop-Continuing Education through 
Cooperative Extension Service. A study 
of the nature and characteristics of ex- 
tension education as distinguished from 
residence instruction. Major emphasis is 
upon understanding the teacher-learning 
process as a basis for planning and 
executing extension education programs. 
For further information write Lloyd J. 
Phipps, 103 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 
Massachusetts: September 13-15 

TI ¢ School of Library Science, Sim 
mons College, will sponsor a three-day 
Institute on Adult Book Selection in 
public libraries. This Institute is planned 
in cooperation with the Massachusetts 
Library Association and the Massachu- 
setts Division of Library Extension. Book 


selection policies and practices will be 
studied in relation to the challenges of 
our rapidly changing society. Talks by 
specialists, followed by small group dis- 
cussions, will explore general problems 
as well as applications to specific subject 
fields. Registration is limited and ap- 
plications should be made before August 
15. Address inquiries to Professor Sigrid 
A. Edge, Director of the Institute, Sim- 
mons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Minnesota: July 17-August 19 

Adult Education in Home Economics, 
three quarter credits, will be offered dur- 
ing the second summer term at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Dean of Summer Session, 
Johnston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
Colorado: June 8-11 

The Rocky Mountain Workshop for 
Group Development of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Denver presents the 
Eleventh Annual Summer Workshop. 
This three-day program is planned to 
provide practical learning through par- 
ticipative training. The objective of this 
workshop is to provide an intensive focus 
on human performance in small groups in 
where each participant can 
direct his efforts toward understanding 
of and skill in effective leadership. Work- 
shop to be held at Glen Isle Lodge, 
Bailey, Colorado. For information write: 
Adult Education Council of Denver, 
Denver Public Library, Denver 3 
Colorado. 


a setting 


—% @ 


Stop at Twenty-One 

Article IX of the Missouri Constitu- 
tion begins, “A general diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence being essen- 
tial to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people, the General As- 
sembly shall establish and maintain free 
public schools for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of all persons in this State not in 
excess of 21 years as prescribed by law.” 
Some Missourians are questioning the 
interpretations of this which implies that 
after 21 years they are not people or that 
they are expected to know it all by 
twenty-one, 


$1,000 Award for Education Book 

The Educator's Award of $1,000 has 
been announced by Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, 416 West 12th St., Austin, 
Texas. The award is granted biennally 
for outstanding books in education written 
by women. The books submitted must 
deal with basic issues of education, and 
be published between the dates of April 
1, 1961 and April 1, 1962. 


Federation of Labor Opposes 
Adult Fees 
The California Labor Federation, at a 


recent meeting, passed a resolution to 


work towards the elimination of tuition 
fees in adult schools. The resolution 
points out that the organized labor move- 
ment in the United States has throughout 
its history supported the concept of free 
public education. The resolution says that 
experience has shown and logic supports 
the view that tuition fees are a serious 
burden and an impediment to maintaining 
and increasing school attendance, partic- 
ularly for students in lower income 
groups. It was further resolved that the 
California Labor Federation have legis- 
lation introduced prohibiting charging 
fees for adult education. 


Tenth Annual Conference 

The New York Association of Public 
School Adult Educators will convene its 
tenth annual conference on May 22 at the 
Sagamore Hotel on Lake George, New 


York. 


Community Forum Series 


The Bureau of Class Instruction and 
General Adult Education at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado has completed a success- 
ful community forum series in Loveland, 
Colorado. Working with the C. U. 
Alumni Association and local educators, 
Von Bristow and WiitiAmM Davis ar- 
ranged three lectures on World Affairs 
and one on Space Goals to stimulate in- 
terest in important problem areas and in 
continuing education. Outcome: Other 
similar programs to follow in ditfcrent 
communities. 


California Adult Educators Nominated 

The Nominating Committee of the 
California Administrators Adult Educa- 
tion Association consisting of MAURICE 
G. Reetz of Fresno, E. D. GoLtpMAN of 
San Francisco, and Epwin L. Martin 
of Los Angeles, has submitted the fol- 
lowing names for candidates as officers 
of the Association for the year beginning 
July 1, 1961: President, Datton Howarr, 
San Francisco; First Vice-President, 
LoutsE W. Heyt, Norwalk; Second 
Vice-President, C. Epwarp PEDERSEN, 
Berkeley; Secretary-Treasurer, SAMUEL 
G. Warren, Whittier. 


More State Membership Coordinators 
Robert C. McCall 
Edward D. Shanken 
Paul H. Johnson 
Ralph E. Crow 
Richard W. Cortright 


Montana 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
Ohio 

Texas 


“T regard education as a_ continuing 
process that extends beyond the schools. 
It should engage the active interest of 
every citizen and the resources of our 
libraries and television channels, as well 
as other means of imparting knowledge 
and stimulating thought.” 

U. S. Commissioner of 
Education McMurrin. 


Adult Leadership 
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JUST RETURNED trom Washing- 
ton, D. C., Harrisburg, and State College, 
Pennsylvania, and New York City where 
we viewed some very interesting adult 
education activities. The future continues 
to hurl challenges at us. How do we 
meet them? A very important method 
is by those new and distinctive things 
we do in developing new courses and 
presenting them in a distinctive pro- 
motional manner. Your suggestions, your 
experiences are welcome. The Trading 
Post can only serve its purpose if you 
continue to share. 


ABILENE hosted the Texas Con- 
ference on Illiteracy recently. This state- 
wide movement to eliminate illiteracy is 
worthy of your attention. Dr. Frank 
Laubach, long recognized as one of the 
authorities on literacy, was the featured 
speaker. The statistics on illiteracy around 
our nation are greater than one might 
imagine. May we urge you to write 
Richard W. Cortright, Director Baylor 
Literacy Center Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas? You will find it worth your time 


IMPRESSIVE is the statewide de- 
velopment of adult education being car- 
ried on by The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Under the able direction of Cyril 
Hager and Ralph Condee, residents of 
the Quaker State are finding courses 
brought to their doorstep regardless of 
whether they live in an urban flat or an 
inaccessible mining town. Other states 
would do well to learn more about how 
Penn State’s program is so effective. We 
visited one of their programs in Harris- 
burg where their local coordinator. Eddie 
Hargest, is offering one of the best 
programs in the country. The spreading 
of this enthusiasm for continuing educa- 
tion is what we all agree is needed across 
our land. Write Penn State’s Center for 
Continuing Liberal Education for in- 


formation. You will find some very in 
teresting new discussion courses avail- 
able, too. 


TWO NEW publications are being 
made available by the Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education, W ashing- 
ton 25. D. C. Probably the fastest way 
to obtain these publications is to write 
the author, Rose Vainstein, directly 
Miss Vainstein serves as public library 
specialist for the branch. The publications 
are “What's New in Public Library Serv- 
ice to Business” and “Public Library 
Standards—Their Development and Use” 


HAVE YOU TRIED LISTEN 
ING? was the emphasis placed on a 
Supervisor’s Seminar recently at the 
University of Kansas Extension. This 
Seminar, co-sponsored by the University, 
the Adult Education section of the Law 
rence Public Schools, and the State 
Board of Vocational Education, featured 
Dr. Wesley Wiksell of Louisiana State 
University. Listening—and its import 
is receiving added emphasis today in 
seminars and conferences across the 
country. This Seminar at Lawrence has 
a few sentences which may be of interest 
to some readers: “Studies have shown 
that supervisors who communicate effec 
tively with their subordinates have higher 
morale, less absenteeism and greater 
productivity than those supervisors who 
do not communicate well. Yet students 
of communications find that most of our 
communications with our subordinates is 
either distorted, misunderstood, or dis 
liked. The principal causes of poor com 
munications will be considered in this 
Seminar, through explanations, visuals, 
demonstrations and audience participation 
in this presentation with specific emphasis 
on steps for improvement. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
EK. J. Logsdon, Lawrence High School, 
Lawrence, Kansas.” 


SO YOU WORRY about a theme for 
your conference? The Mountain Plains 
Adult Education conference held its an- 
nual conference in Grand Junction recent- 
ly and spent the entire conference in 
working toward a theme. Four sections 
worked toward the determination of the 
theme while they discussed aiding, de- 
veloping local leadership, community de 
velopment, and social philosophy. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of 
the United States has developed a 
comprehensive and_ practical “Action 
Course in Practical Politics” for use 
around the nation. We can testify that 
it is a course worthy of your perusal. 
For further information write Don A. 
Goodall, Assistant Manager for Political 
Participation, Business Relations De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., 1615 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. ¢C. 


HOW DO YOU SOUND? What a 
horrible thought! But what a good title 
for a television series. Developed for the 
family this new television program ap 
pears on Sunday mornings over WITI- 
TV in Milwaukee under the sponsorship 
of The University of Wisconsin-Milwau 
kee and University Extension. How im- 
portant is pronunciation? What are the 
most commonly mispronounced words? 
What simple rules can guide us to correct 
pronounciation? Are colloquial expres 
sions acceptable in good speech ? How can 
Wwe analyze and improve our everyday 
speech? Robert J. Briskey, assistant pro 
fessor of Speech, director of the Hearing 
Center at UM-W and speech consultant 
in adult education, handles this tele 
vision arogram. On each program he 
analyzes the speech of a guest in terms 
of pronunciation, providing a guide for 
productive self-analysis and speech im 
provement. For more details, write the 
organizer of this program, Mrs. Claudine 
Shannon, Radio-Television Consultant, 
The University of Wisconsin—Milwau 
kee, 1103 Wisconsin Tower Building, 
606 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 


3, Wisconsin 


AND SAY, if you would like to attend 
a Summer Workshop in Leadership and 
Supervisory Skills way up in the Rockies, 
get in touch with Evelyn Lewis, Adult 
Education Council, Denver Public Li 
brary, Denver 3, Colorado. The dates ? 
June 8 to 11. The place: Glen Isle Lodge, 
Bailey, Colorado. 


THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING: 
The summer is upon us. . Soon we 
will take inventory and get ready for 
next year. Meanwhile what is your 
adult education activity this summer? 
What new things are you doing? Do 
you find the summer a good time for 
the adult to participate? We do! What 
new courses or promotional devices have 
you found helpful this year? . . . Send 
your items to Walter Gray, Jr., Director, 
Community Workshop, Oklahoma City 
Libraries, N. W. 3rd at Robinson, Okla 
homa City 2, Oklahoma 


Free or Inexpensive Materials 


ON TEACHING ADULTS \N 
ANTHOLOGY, Marilyn V. Miller, Edi 
tor, Chicago; Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1960. pp 
ix, 98. Single copies free from the Cen- 
ter, 4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, 


11. 


ON BEING A PARENT OF A 
HANDICAPPED CHILD, by Benjamin 
Spock, M.D. Published by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
2023 West Ogden Ave., Chicago 12, IIL. 
20 pp. 25¢ 

LESSONS OF THE RECESSION, 
U. S. and E. S. Woytivsky. Published 
y the Public Affairs Institute, 312 Penn. 
Ave., S. F., Washington 3, D. C. 102 pp. 
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NEW LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET 
EDUCATION FOR AGING 


NOW AVAILABLE 


This is the latest in the Leadership Pamphlet series made up of the best materials 
from previous issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP on given topics; these pamphlets 
are valuable tools for workshops and for distribution throughout your organiza- 


tion. Titles are: 
'  P1 —How to Lead Discussions P9 +-Conducting Workshops and Institutes 


P2 —Planning Better Programs P10—Working with Volunteers 


| P3 —Taking Action in the Community P11—Conferences that Work 
_ P4 —Understanding How Groups Work P12-—Getting and Keeping Members 
P5 —How to Teach Adults P13—Effective Public Relations 


P14—-Better Boards and Committees 


P15—Streamlining Parliamentary Procedure 


P6 —How to Use Role Playing 

| P7 —Supervision and Consultation 
P16—Training in Human Relations 
| P17—Education for Aging 


P8 —Training Group Leaders 


Prices for one or any combination of pamphlets are: 


One copy $ .60 100 and over .30 each 
Two pamphlets 50 each For AEA members only 
3 to 94 AD cack One copy ee nee es 50 
95 to 99 . Any three pamphlets . xy Se 
ORDER FROM 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U.S. A. 


743 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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